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Note 


Five of the essays of this collection appeared 
in the 'PhilosopMcal Beview of America, two 
in the Modern Meview and one in the Madras 
Christian College Magazine. Three of the 
articles in the Philosophioal Revieic have been 
mentioned in Baldwin’s Bictionai'y of Philo- 
sophy and Psychology. The paper on “ Green 
and his critics ” was referred to by Professor 
Pringle-Pattison in one of his essays. He spoke 
of it as interesting and briefly indicated its 
main point of view. The article on “Some 
aspects of Hegel’s Philosophy ” is referred to in 
Turner’s History of Philosophy and that on 
the “ Conception of the Absolute” in Professor 
Baillie’s article on the Absolute in Hasting’s 
JEneyclopoedia of Peligion atM Ethics. The 
essay on “the Absolute and the finite 
self” was mentioned and a short summary 
of it given in the periodical survey of philo- 
sophical literature in the Hibbert Journal 
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NOTE 


for October, 1918. This article and that on 
“Leibniz and German Idealism ” contain a 
flesh tieatment and in some respects, further 
development of the view put forward in my 
Hegelianism and Human Personality. In the 
lattei I hai e ^iven a somewhat new interpreta* 
tion of Kant’s Conception of the Thing-in-itself. 

Uniyersitt op Calcutta, 

September, 1920. 


H. H. 
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Green and his Critics 

{FnUishecl in the Fhilosophical Fevieio, 

March, 1894.) 

The Philosoiohy of Green, like every other 
great system of thought, must die to live. 
“ Human thought,” as Professor Watson says, 
develops by antagonism. “An edifice of thought 
which is imposing by its large and bold outlines 
and which for a time is admired as a flawless 
product, begins to be regarded as incomplete or 
defective. The critical movement begins and 
cannot stop until a higher plane of speculation 
has been reached.” Green’s philosophy was ac- 
cepted, in Oxford at least, without much criti- 
cism, during the life-time of its author. But 
now we find its critics more numerous than its 
defenders. The time, it seems, has come for the 
unsparing, and let me say successful, critic of 
Locke and Hume, Spencer and Lewes, to be 
himself subjected to close criticism. Even those 
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who once fought on the same side with him 
have now gone over to the camp of the enemy. 
That brilliant and lucid exponent, in bygone 
days, of what it is the fashion to call Neo- Kanti- 
anism or Neo-Hegelianism, Professor Andrew 
Seth, scarcely writes anything now-a-days -with- 
out dealing hard blows to his quondam allies. 
The adherents of Absolute Idealism are, perhaps, 
increasing in number, but Green’s way of ex- 
pounding it commands the assent of very few of 
■them. My object in this paper is not to defend 
Green, though I should not hesitate to declare 
that, in principle, I am one of his humble 
followers. I rather intend to point out some 
real defects of his system, which, I think, stand 
to some extent in the way of its being accepted. 

Green and the Neo-Hegelians have done a 
real service to Philosophy by clearly pointing out 
the difference between Psychology and Theory 
of Knowledge. Psychology traces the growth 
of knowledge in the individual mind, but does 
not investigate the conditions oi knowledge. Its 
aim is to . explain how knowledge is acquired 
"AVhen, howeier, it is shown how the individual 
mind acq^uires a knowledge of the objective 
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World, the further question arises ; How is it 
possible for the subject to know the object ? 
Psychology deals Avith the fact, the theory of 
knowledge with the of the fact. The 

Psychologist seeks merely to describe the pro- 
cesses and stages through ivliieh the human 
mind comes to have aknoAvledge of the objective 
world and of itself. The opposition of subject 
and object, the possession of a knowledge of the 
latter by the former, are for him given facts. 
The epistemologist, on the other hand, seeks to 
point out the conditions under Avhich the subject 
acquires a knowledge of the object and to deter- 
mine the relation between them. Roio is know- 
ledge possible ? This is the fundamental ques- 
tion of Epistemology. Kant Avas the first, in 
modern times, to ansAA’^er the question and 
Green and the Keo-Hegelians have accepted 
his ansAver Avith some important modifications. 

It is not necessary to give here a sketch of 
Green’s theory of knowledge. He accepts Kant’s 
doctrine, on the Avhole, Avith the elimination of 
■ the -thing-in -itself. The aim of the Kantian 
Philosophy, as is well known, is to show that 
the spatial and temporal Avorld of our knowledge 
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is tlie making of our own understanding. 
Things-in-themselves affect us sonaehow and 
produce impressions in our minds. These im- 
pressions, however, are a mere manifold, chaotic 
and incapable of being known. It is the mind 
that reducesdhem to order by first aiwanging 
them in time and space and then subsuming 
them under twelve thought-forms or categories 
of the understanding. All this is done under 
the guidance of the highest principle of unity, 
vis., the unity of self-consciousness. The unity 
of nature, according to Kant, is solely due to the 
relating activity of our own understanding, 
which brings the disconnected impressions of 
sense into relation with each other. The 
fundamental laws of nature are forms of unity 
whereby self-consciousness puts together our 
fleeting sensations and converts them into 
mutually determining objects of an orderly and 
coherent world. Kant proves his doctrine in 
his Transcendental Deduction of the Categories, 
and, as Professor Seth says, “it is the Transcen- 
dental Deduction that has played the most 
important part in the arguments of the English 
Kantio-Hegeliaiis.” ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Now Kant’s method of determini na,' the 
conditions under which experience is possible 
has, it seems to me, only a negative value. He 
succeeds in showing that the basal principles of 
Nature are the categories of our own understand- 
ing, but not how the manifold of sense can at 
all be subsumed under, the categories. Kant’s 
argument that experience could not be possible 
if the raw materials of sense were not deter- 
mined by the universal forms of thought is irre- 
fragable, but when we come to ask how two such 
dissimilar elements as sense and understanding 
can combine in order to produce knowledge, we 
get no satisfactory answer. The cumbrous and 
uncouth machinery of the Schemata fails to me- 
diate between sense and understanding. If the 
manifold of sense be really chaotic and devoid 
of all connection ivith one another, how can they 
be reduced to order and rendered intelligible by 
the understanding ? What mysterious power is 
there in the understanding to transform the dark 
chaos of sense into the beautiful cosmos of the 
world of our experience? If such a -power 
exists, how are we to think of its exercise ? 
If it be maintained, that the impressions of 
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sense have such connections between them as to 
furnish a clue to the synthetic activity of the 
understanding, the obvious rejoinder is, what 
need is there, under the circumstances, for the 
synthesis of the understanding at all? This 
insurmountable difficulty of the Kantian theory 
of knowledge has very ably been brought to light 
by Br. Hutchison Stirling, and no Neo-Hegelian, 
so far as I know, has vet been able to meet 
his objection. Professor Edward Caird in his 
Critical IBliilompliy of Kant has tried hard to 
obviate the difficulty, but I confess I have not 
been satisfied by his argument. He succeeds in 
saving the system of Kant from utter collapse at 
this point only by going far beyond it. The 
gulf between sense and understanding remains 
profound, and it does not seem probable that any 
one will be able to put Dr. Stirling to shame by 
constructing a bridge over it with the rotten 
materials supplied by Kant. The truth is that 
Kant professes to do one thing while he actually 
does something else. He nowhere shows that the 
manifold of sense are converted into cognizable 
objects of experieiice. What he proves in his 
principles of the understanding is that the 
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world of experience implies the presence in it 
of certain universal forms of connection as its 
ground principles. To say that fleeting sensa- 
tions are transformed into the connected objects 
of a permanent world is one thing. To show 
that Reason is immanent in the objective world 
without which a knowledge of it would not be 
possible is something very different. 

Though Green and the Neo-Hegelians have 
endeavoured to educe a consistent Idealistic 
theory from the Philosophy of Kant, they have 
done nothing to show a way oat of the difficulty 
mentioned above. It reappears in their system 
too, with greater clearness, perhaps. They 
seem to think that the elimination of the Thino-. 

■ O 

in-Itself is sufficient to make Kant consistent. 
We are constantly told that the data of sense 
must be related to each other by the unity of 
self-consciousness, if there is to be knowledge. 
Rut hoio can the self relate evanescent sensations 
to each other ? Of course the Neo-Hegelians do 
not admit a distinction between sense and under- 
standing, but they state their theory in language 
which implies a separation between them. Every 
reader of Green knows that passage after passage 
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can be quoted fi*om his writings in which he 
speaks of feelings being converted into felt 
things by the relating activity of the self. But 
one is utterlv at a loss to understand how the 
self can manufacture felt things out of feelings. 
Let self-consciousness relate feelings to each 
other in as many ways as it likes, and still 
no felt thing will be produced. Beelings will 
remain feelings to the last, though they may be 
encumbered with a whole world of relations. 
Green, indeed, in his Prolegomena to Ethics, 
denies that there is anv hard and fast, distinction 
between sense and understanding, hut he no 
sooner proceeds to state his theory than he 
begins to talk of a world of experience being 
produced by the relation of feelings to each 
other. If idealism is to be a tenable theory at 
all, it must endeavour to show that Reason under- 
lies the objective world, not by imagining the self 
to direct its relating activity upon a hypothe- 
tical manifold of sense, but by demonstrating 
the fundamental laws of nature to be nothing 
but thought-forms or categories of the mind. 
It must exhibit the inter-connexion of these 
categories and trace them up to the highest 
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principlcj viz.. Absolute Self — Consciousness. 
The only materials with which Green sets to 
work are a unity of self, a manifold of sense, 
and certain relations. He nowhere enters upon 
a full discussion of the nature of these relations. 
His use of the single word ‘ relation ’ would seem 
to indicate that, according to him, all relations 
are on the same level. An object — perhaps, to 
exactly represent Green, we should say a feeling 
— is related to another object, and the objective 
world as a whole is related to the unity of self- 
consciousness. Are both the relations of the 
same kind and of the .same value ? The serious 
mistake of characterising all the categories of 
thought by the single word ‘relation’ has been 
pointed out by Mr. Arthur Eastwood in a recent 
issue of Jfwd, and I need not, therefoi'c, dwell 
upon it more at length here. 

The fact is that Green and the Neo-Hegelians 

have been led into various difficulties by folio w- 

ing Kant too closely. . To speak plainly, they 

ought to have been more faithful to Hegel, whoj 

in Hr. Stirling’s expressive language, “ alone of 

all mankind has succeeded -in eating the MsfdriG 

pabulum all up out of the vessel'; of Eant,’’ 
2 
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Green’s method, Professor Seth tells us, “ is 
Kantian. It uses Hegel only as a means of 
surmounting Kant’s subjective presuppositions.” 
It is just, in this that the weakness of Green’s 
system consists. Kant’s theory, it must never 
be forgotten, is Epistemology, and Epistemology 
can never replace Metaphysics proper. Professor 
Seth thinks that some of the Keo-Hegelians 
have fallen into the error of making a confusion 
between Epistemology and Metaphysics. It is 
so because they have neglected to follow 
Kantian Epistemology into its legitimate con- 
clusion, viz., Hegelian Ontology. Kant, from 
his epistemological standpoint, succeeds in show- 
ing that the world of experience must neces- 
sarily be related to unity of intelligence. To 
Kant, this unity of intelligence is, no doubt, the 
subjective ego. But, I think, a Kantian need 
not be confined within the narrow limits pres- 
cribed by his master. Kant himself shows how 
the regulative conception of a Divine Being is 
necessary to make our experience a rounded 
whole. His disciple is entitled to go a little 

beyond him in order to make his doctrine of 

# ■' 

the necessary relation of nature to intelligence 
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complete. Nature, as we know it, cannot exist 
unless it is related to mind, but this mind can- 
not be our finite mind, because the finite mind 
itself has a gradual growth in time and as such 
requires explanation. If nature is not the 
creation of any finite mind, and if it cannot be 
conceived as unrelated to intelligence, it must 
be regarded as the object of divine tbouffht. 
But when all this is said, the essential problem 
of Philosophy remains untouched. Kant’s 
Epistemology only prepares the way to Meta- 
physics and cannot be a substitute for it. 

A careful investigation shows that the 
ground-principles of Nature are the categories 
of thought. Philosophy has to inquire how 
these categories are related to each other. How 
does the distinction of subject and object arise 
n ithin thought, and how is it transcended ? 
The categories of thought are universals, but the 
phenomena of Nature are particulars — how can 
the former explain, the latter ? Hegel alone has 
boldly faced these and other problems and 
attempted to solve them. He shows that if we 
begin with the most abstract category, devoid of 
all content, viz., Pure Being, we are led on and 
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on hy an immanent dialectic till we reach the 
notion of the Absolute Idea, which contains the 
antithesis of thought and being — subject and 
object within itself in solution. Now, according 
to Hegel, the phenomena of Nature are nothing 
but the sum-total of the partictdarisations ot 
the categories. This particularisation does not, 
of course, take place in time. No arbitrary 
distinction between the universal and the parti- 
cular is allowable from Hegel’s point of view. 
It is only the requirement of Science that has 
led Hegel to treat of the categories in the 
abstract, though particularity is involved in 
them throughout, just as the physicist speaks 
of the laws and phenomena of Nature in abstract 
terms, though all of them are particular. Whether 
Hegel’s philosophy actually solves all the prob- 
lems raised by thought or not, it at least 
furnishes a clue to their solution. For him, 
at least, the difficulty of converting feelings 
into felt things does not exist. The dialectical 
method of Hegel is the most valuable of his 
contributions to philosophy, and it is a pity 
that Green, under the influence of Lotze, it is 
supposed, should have regarded Hegel’s dialectical 
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method as the source of his aberrations. . In 
reviewing Dr. Jolin Caird’s book, he distinctly 
says that the dialectical method must be dis- 
carded. To discard the dialectical method, how- 
ever, is to discard Idealism itself. The problem 
of philosophy at the present time is an exhaustive 
criticism of the categories, and to this end the 
assertion, however emphatic, that realities are 
constituted by relations and relations imply a 
relating mind, is not sufficient. " The intelli- 
gence,” says Professor Caird, “ when it once 
begins to define an object for itself, finds itself 
launched upon a movement of self-assertino- 

■ 

synthesis in which it cannot stop till it has re- 
cognized that the unity of the object with itself 
involves its unity with all other objects and 
with the mind that knows it. Hence, whatever 
we begin by saying, we must ultimately say 
‘ mind.’ ” All this must be proved and not 
merely asserted, and the dialectical method 
alone is competent to prove it. 

In thus vindicating the claims of the 
Hegelian philosophy to our acceptance, I do 
not mean to deny that it is necessary to remodel 
it so as to meet the requirements of the present 
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time. The categories are not, as some readers 
of Hegel suppose, the arbitrary inventions of 
the mind. They are the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of connection between the objects of 
Nature, and can, therefore, be discovered only 
after Science has made considerable progress in 
its interpretation of the world. Now the ad- 
vance of Science, since Hegel’s death, has been 
wonderful, and could he come to life again he 

O 

would certainly see the need of making large 
additions to his categories and of altering their 
places in his scheine of dialectical development. 
This is the task to which one who calls himself 
a jSTeo-Hegelian must now address himself. We 
have had enough and to spare of Kantian Epis- 
temology. Let the distinctive problems of phi- 
losophy be now attacked. It is a pity that there 
seems to be no one to .do for Hegel what 
Professor Caird has so ably done for Kant. Let 
critics say what they may, the philosophy of the 
future cannot but be a development of Hege- 
lianism in the light of modern science. 



Some Aspects of Hegel’s Philosophy 

{Thilosophical Eevieic, May, 1896.) 

The misfortune of Hegel is that he is more 
criticised and refuted than understood. There 
was a time when his system was, even to 
philosophers of high merit, as impenetrable as 
a rock of adamant. But yet critics were not 
wanting who made short work of him, and held 
him up as an example of the appalling conse- 
quences of frequenting the “ high priori road.” 
Now, however, the circumstances are quite 
changed. It is generally admitted that know- 
ledge of Hegel is an essential requirement in 
one who has anything to do with philosophy, 
whether he agrees with him or not. The 
difficulties of Hegel have also, to a great extent, 
been obviated by the labours of competent 
scholars. “The English student,” says Mr. 
Muirhead, “ is no longer debarre-d by the un- 
couthness of HegeTs own writings from the 
study of his ideas. His ‘ nuggets ’ have been 
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broken down by the enthusiastic labours of 
younger thinkers in our own country, and haye 
now become current coin in every field of 
speculation.”^ Though this is true, it is by no 
means sure, if we are to judge from certain 
recent objections, that some of his main prin- 
ciples have been correctly seized. Indeed, most 
of the objections seem to be based upon entire 
misapprehension of his ideas. It is necessary, 
therefore, especially for those who without being 
Hegelians in the strict sense of the term, be- 
lieve that his system must be the foundation 
of all profitable speculation in the future, to 
understand exactly the nature of what may be 
regarded as the hinges on which his nhilosophy 
turns. In this paper an humble attempt will 
be made to throw some light upon certain 
knotty problems in Hegel’s system, with occa- 
sional xeferences to recent discussions. 

The theory of the identity of Thought and 
Being is an old difficulty in Hegel, and, 'not- 
withstanding the vast mass of expository writing 
upon .it, the. critics still shake their Iieads 
dubiously. To maintain, it is argued, that 

^ ^lenients of Sthics, 2Rd ed., ■ ■ ■ 
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Thought is identical with Being is in itself 
absurd; but even if the doctrine be tenable, 
Hegel has not proved it, but has begun by 
quietly assuming it. Now the difficulty of 
perceiving the soundness of Hegel's doctrine 
arises, I think, from our psychological pre- 
possessions. By ‘ thought ’ we ordinarily mean, 
either the psychic processes of thinking, or 
the products of subjective thought. Hegel 
does not use the term ‘ thought ’ in either of 
these senses. Nor does he mean by it the 
epistemological ‘ unity of self-consciousness.’ 
Whether Hegel was justified in using the term 
in any other sense may fairly be doubted, but 
it is of the utmost importance to distinguish 
clearly the .signification which it has in his 
system from the ordinary meanings of it. 
Thought, in Hegel’s sense, is synonymous with 
Reason, and Reason is the only ultimate Realitiy. 
It is, in short, the Absolute Idea which recon- 
ciles with each other, comprehends within itself, 
and overreaches, all partial existences or ap- 
pearances,” to use Mr. Bradley’s language, and 
thus purists or has being in the truest sense of 

the term. Hegel has supreme contempt for 
3 
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that which merely exists. To have mere being 
is as good as to he nothing. What really exists, 
the only true Being, is the Absolute Idea, 
Reason or Thought. The highest Being, the 
absolutely independent Being, it will ' thus be 
seen, is Thought. The distinction of subject 
and object is merely a distinction between two 
aspects of the Absolute Idea. The universal 
organism of Thought has the piofoundest Being 
and the only true Being ; the ultimate Reality 
is Thought. This is the proper meaning of 
'Hegel’s doctrine of the identity of Thought and 
Being. It is important to note that, if by 
‘ thought ’ we mean merely the ‘ unity of self- 
consciousness,’ it is impossible to say without 
gross iself-contradiction that Thought is identi- 
cal with Being. The unity of self-consciousness 
is the Gorielative of Being, and cannot, therefore, 
he idehtical with it. English Neo-Hegelianism, 
■I cannot help thinking, is to some extent res- 
/pohsiMe for making Hegeks theory seem absurd. 
The followers of Hegel in England have 
-rendered a great service to true philosophy by 
showing that all existence must be relative to 
"the self. Blit, wf th the exception of ■ Professor 
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Edward Caird, they have neglected to point out 
that the correlativity of the self and the world 
implies a higher and all-inclusive unity. This 
unity may, as we have seen, he called indiffer- 
ently Thought or Being. 

In reply to the objection that Hegel has 
rather assumed than proved the ultimate identity 
of Thought and Being, all that it is necessary to 
say is that the proof is furnished by the history 
of modern philosophy. It must never be for- 
gotten that Hegelianism is the logical outcome 
of Kant’s philosophy. If Ave grasp the central 
meaning of Kant, we are inevitably driven on 
to Hegel. It is not, I think, too much to say 
that Hegel’s Logic is little more than a syste- 
matization of the lessons of Kant’s great Oriti'- 
ques. Hegel regarded Kant’s deduction of the 
categories as the corner-stone of his philosophy, 
and with true insight laid his finger upon it as 
the source of fresh and suggestive ideas. How 
the important lesson of that deduction iSj that 
knowledge of an objective world is relative to the 
synthetic unity of self-consciousness, and the 
synthetic nnity of self-consciousness is itself rela- 
tive to a known objective world. The manifold 
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of sense can be brought into relations in 
space and time only by a combining principle, 
and such a combining principle is the self. The 
essence of the self, again, is that it is synthetic, 
and can exist only through the synthetic work 
that it performs. The self is a unity plurality, 
and is as much relative to the plurality of the 
objective world as that plurality is relative to 
it. But does not this correlativity imply a 
higher unity ? Unfortunately Eant did not see 
this implication of his theory. If the self and the 
world are correlative to each other, evidently there 
is a higher principle which comprehends and 
transcends them, and makes their correlativity 
possible, This higher unity cannot be less than 
either Thought or Being. It is not Being only, 
for Being is one of the correlatives which it 
includes within itself. Por the same reason it 
is not Thought only. It is Thought which is 
Being, Being which is Thought, or, in one word. 
Thinking Being. This is the conception which 
Kant’s deduction of the categories makes neces^ 
sary, and with which Hegel starts. This all- 
inclusive unity, it is neBdless to now, is not 
a barren identity. Let us carefully observe 
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the path that leads up to it. We begin with, 
the objective world. Under Kant’s guidance 
we see that it is essentially the work of the 
understanding. We carefully distinguish the 
universal elements from the mere particulars 
which are as good as nothing. These universal 
elements are the categories. The determination 
of the manifold of sense by the categories pre- 
supposes the unity of the self. We are thus 
led on from the object to the subject. But the 
subject, the synthetic unity of apperception, as 
Kant himself points out, presupposes the object- 
ive world which it makes possible. The object 
drives us to the subject and the subject drives 
us back to the object. But this forward and 
backward movement is only the circulation of 
the life-blood of the highest R.eality — the final 

unity, a unity which is neither Thought only, 

noi Being only, but both at once. But where 
are we ? Are we not already surrounded by the 
familiar atmosphere of Hegel’s Logic‘s It comes 
to this thmi, that Hegel travels by the same 
path by which Kant travelled. Only his termi- 
nus is a Uittle beyond Kant’s, and he is more 
wary than his great predecessor, and is careful 
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to survey minutely evei*y inch of ground that 
he traverses. Kant gives us a very meagre list 
of categories. Hegel enriches it by making large 
and important additions. Kant neglects to show 
the organic inter-connexion of the categories. 
Hegel admirably performs the work in his 
“ Objective Logic.” Kant shows that the 
objective world determined by the categories 
implies the unity of the self. Hegel, in the 
latter part of the “Doctrine of Essence ” demon- 
strates how the Begriff is the central principle 
of the objective world. Kant points out that the 
unity of apperception is entirely relative to the 
objective world. Hegel, in the first part of the 
“ Subjective Logic,” shows how the Begriff finds 
its content in the object. Here Kant stops. 
Hegel, in the remaining part of the “ Doctrine 
of the Notion,” demonstrates the essential 
eorrelativity of subject and object, and leads 
them up to the category of categories- — the 
crowning principle of the universe of mind and 
matter— the Absolute Idea. Is it possible then to 
accuse Hegel of beginning with a big assumption ? 
Does he not fully prove his theory by complet- 
ing and systematizing the philosophy of Kant ? 
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But Hegel does not lean upon Kant only. 
In the Vlienomenology of Spirit and the intro- 
duction to the Encyclopcedia, he has himself 
shown the necessity of passing on to the point 
of view of the identity of Thought and Being. 
The phenomenology is an introduction to his 
system, and those who read the Logic in the 
light of it will hardly find any reasonable ground 
for the accusation that his system is based upon 
a gratuitous assumption. 

The Absolute is an organic unity — an organic 
unity which comprehends and transcends the 
universal elements of experience or the cate- 
gories. But it is not enough to affirm merely 
the organic inter-connexion of the categories. 
Such inter-connexion must he fully demonstrated. 
To do this, is the function of Dialectic. A ques- 
tion, however, may, by the bye, he disposed of 
at this point. Are the categories subjective or 
objective? The answer to this follows from 
what has been already said. If the Absolute is 
both Thought and Being, if it is a unity that 
transcends the distinction of subject and- object, 
the constituent elements of it must partake of 
its own character, that is to say, rnust be neither 
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subjective merely nor objective merely, but both 
at once. But, in order to be strictly correct, it 
is perhaps better to say that some of the cate- 
gories are objective, some subjective. We have 
seen that subject and object are two aspects 
of the Absolute. Those categories that make 
up the object — the categories, for example, 
enumerated by Kant in his Critique of Pure 
Reason, and those that are treated of in Hegel’s 
“Doctrine of Being,” “Doctrine of Essence,” 
and the second division of the “ Doctrine of the 
Notion ’’--are objective categories. Those cate- 
gories, again, which constitute the subject, those 
that Hegel examine in the first and third divi- 
sions of the “Doctrine of the Notion,” are 

, as the object is essentially 
related to the subject, and the subject is mediated 
by the consciousness of objects, the objective 
categories are also subjective, and vice versa. 

But what are the categories, and whence do 
they come ? The most general answer that can 
be given to this (][uestion is that the categories 
are experience described in general terms, and 
aie obtained from Science. They are the ground 
principles of Nature, the frames in which the 
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paitiGulars of experience are set. Now it is the 
work of Science to disengage the universal 
determining principles from the phenomena 
with which it deals. Philosophy can undertake 
the task of systematizing and affiliating to each 
other the connecting principles of phenomena, 
or the categories, only after science has dis- 
covered them. It has thus to wait for the results 
of Science, and cannot anticipate them. Kant’s 
procedure, as is well known, was somewhat 
different. He, in an artificial way, deduced the 
twelve categories from the forms of Judgment 
recognized in Aristotle’s Logic, and proceeded 
to show how they are imposed upon the manifold 
of sense. For Hegel there is no problem of 
artificially combining the subjective categories 
with the objective data of sense. Philosophy 
has not to perform the ambitious and impossible 
task of explaining the genesis of Nature. Its 
huntble work is to what Js, or to 

perceive the inter-connexion between the compo- 
nent factors of the Supreme Reality— the concrete 
universal— the Absolute. It, like Science, has 
nothing to do with mere particulars. The parti- 
cular flfs particulai has no value, nay, not 
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even existence. Its concern is with the siyni- 
ficanae of the particulars. Philosophy does not 
undertake the task of finding out the universal 
principles of Nature. That work is done by the 
various sciences in their respective fields. It 
begins its work after the sciences have completed, 
partially at least, their .labors. We thus see how 
unfounded is the charge that Hegel has evolved 
the categories out of his inner consciousness, and 
attempted to construct the universe a priori. 
All along he is face to face with the actually 
existing Heality. Subjective fancies, optimistic 
dreams, vain Utopias, are furthest from his mind. 
Hegel is nothing if not realistic. And yet the 
charge of neglecting experience and frequenting 
the “ high priori road,” is constantly brought 
against him. Hegel is supposed to have done 
the very thing against which he most strenuous- 
ly set his face ! Such is the irony of fate 1 
Hegel is misunderstood at this point even by 
those from whom such a misunderstanding 
would be least expected. We are familiar with 
Green’s remarks on Hegel’s dialectic method.' 

‘ I regret that I have not before me just now Green’s TTorfcs, Vol. 
Ill, and cannot, therefore, quote the famous passage in which 
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These remarks are based upon the misconcep- 
tion that Hegel interrogates subjective conscious- 
ness and not Nature. True philosophy, 
according to Green, must he founded upon a 
painstaking analysis of Nature. Exactly so. 
But in saying this Green merely repeats Hegel’s 
own opinion. Hegel is no admirer of the 
merely subjective consciousness. He has, rather, 
gi’eat contempt for it Is not subjective ideal- 
ism one of the tbings against which he inveighs 
at every turn ? The fact is that Hegel has not 
the audacity to override Science, but bases his 
whole philosophy upon it. It would have been 
impossible for him to find out the categories, 
if he had neglected experience. 

But Hegel himself is partly to blame, if he 
has been misunderstood. He is never tired of 
speaking of the immanent movement of Dialec- 
tic, and of disparaging mere external reflection. 
It sometimes appears as if he believed that we 
have nothing to do but to hold fast to the 
ca,tegory of Pure Being, and the spontaneous 
movement of Dialectic will lead us on from 

speaks of the “ one essential aberration of Hegel. ” The passage 
pconrs in the review of Pr, John Gairci’s Philosophy of Religion. 
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category to category till we reach the Absolute 
Idea. This, however, is not Hegel’s meaning. 
“ Hegel,” as Professor Andrew Seth truly 
remarks, “ would not have spoken as he does of 
the ‘ labour of the Notion,’ if he had had 
nothing to do but to set his apparatus at Being 
and Nothing, and let it unwind itself of its 
own accord.”^ Dialectic has no power of 
disGovermc/ the categories. It only enables us 
to perceive the organic inter-connexion of the 
categories, — to realize how every category is 
meaningless without the others and the Whole 
of Avhich they are elements. What Hegel calls 
‘ reflection ’ describes the categories separately, 
as if they were independent of each other, and 
brings them into relation to each other in an 
external and mechanical way. This is, for 
instance, what Kant did in his Critique of Piire 
Beason. A living organism, however, is more 
than an aggregate of its component parts ; you 
do not give a proper account of it, if you 
merely draw up a list of the various limbs and 
organs of the body, with their descriptions. An 
adequate conception of a living body is not 

^ Scottish Philosophy, Ut ed., p, 194 t, 
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possible without an insight into the mutual 
relations of its various parts and the functions 
which they disohai’ge in the economy of the 
whole. Reflection is analytic, or at best, 
'mechanically synthetic. Dialectic, on the other 
hand, is organically synthetic. But because 
Dialectic goes deeper than mere reflection, it 
does not follow that it is independent of experi- 
ence. It cannot perform miracles, and has not 
the power of producing something out of 
nothing. The categories being given, it shows 
how they grow out of each othei’, and are 
phases or aspects of a single Reality. But it 
cannot generate them. It is nothing more 
than the comprehensive insight which enables 
one to see the parts the whole and the 

whole through the parts. 

The categories, then, are the connecting 
links of experience, and the Absolute is the 
system of the categories. But have we not, 
after all, mere universals, an " unearthly ballet 
of bloodless categories,” than which a single 
atom is more real and has, thei’ef ore, greater 
Worth ? Is not the individual alone real ? The 
truth is that you cannot separate the universal 
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from the particular, any more than you' can 
separate the concave from the convex side of 
an arch. Let me quote here a passage from 
Lotze which exactly expresses the truth. “ The 
only reality given us, the true reality, includes 
as an inseparable part of itself this varying 
flow of phenomena in space and time, this 
course of Things that happen. This ceaselessly 
advancing melody of event— it and nothing 
else — is the metaphysical place in which the 
connectedness of the world of Ideas, the 
multiplicity of its harmonious relations, not 
only is- found by us but alone has its reality. 
Within this reality single products and single 
occurrences might be legitimately regarded as 
transitory instances, upon which the world of 
ideas impressed itself and from which it again 
withdrew ; for before and after and beside 
them the living idea remained active and 
present in innumerable other instances, and, 
while changing its forms, never disappeared 
from reality. But the whole of reality, the 
whole of this world, known and unknown 
together, could not properly be separated from 
the world of ideas as though it were possible 
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for the latter to exist and hold good on its own 
account before realizing itself in the given 
world, and as though there might have been 
innumerable equivalent instances — innumerable 
other worlds besides this — in which the ante- 
cedent system of pure Ideas might equally have 
realized itself.”^ These remarks are probably 
meant as a reply to Hegel, but they aptly ex- 
press Hegel’s own thought. In his system 
there is no separation between the universal 
and the particular. The most general law's of 
Nature, the categories, are realized in the parti- 
cuLar facts of experience. In philosophy, as in 
science, experience must needs be described in 
general terms, but it should never be forgotten 
that general statements always have particular 
implications. Critics of Hegel do not bear this 
simple truth in mind, and, consequently, put 
forw'ard objections which do not in the least 
ajffect him.^ Tor instance, we are told that the 

^ Metaphysics (English translation, edited by Mr. Bosanqaet), p. 73. 

® 111 an article entitled The Truth of Etnpiricism,” in the 
'Philosophical Bewettj, No. 11, Professor James Seth attributes views 
to Hegel which are diametrically opposed to HegePs position as I 
understand it. Hegel would have cordially accepted Professor SetlPs 
statement of facts. The only question is how they are to be 
interpreted; , ■ ■ J 
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most trivial facts of experience have greater 
reality than the whole host of categories. Is 
this criticism ? Is it not ridiculous to argue, 
for example, that a single case of an apple 
falling to the ground is more real than the 
general law that bodies attract each other ? 
Hegel is the last pei'son in the world to deny 
that the mere universal is an empty abstraction. 
Coming after the age of Empiricism, it was 
not possible for him to revert to Platonism. 
What Aristotle was not, he could not be. But 
at the same time he could not possibly rest in 
Empiricism. Eant’s criticism of Hume, if 
nothing else, made that impossible. Nor did 
Hegel seek to combine mechanically the 
universal with the particular. That attempt 
Was made by Kant, and his signal failure 
is well known. Hegel’s categories are the 
animating principles of Nature, and have 
their home there. They are the life-breath of 
the particular, which without them would have 
no existence. The individual is what it is (to 
use Lotze’s language in a slightly modified 
form), only in consequence of the categories, 
and, conversely, the categories have no ptlpar 
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cases of their application. 
The Real, the Absolute Experience, is a uniyei*- 
sal which is particular, a particular which is 
universal ; neither the one nor the other alone. 
To suppose that the real is a mere aggresjate 
of the particular facts of experience, is the 
mistake of the Naturalist. To suppose that it 
is somewhere far away from the only world 
which we know, utterly divorced and difterent 

from it, is the mistake of the XTniver- 
salist or Transcendentalist. 

From what has been said above, it is easy 
to understand Hegel’s transition from Logic to 
Nature. This question has given rise to a good 
deal of discussion. Schelling, after Hegel’s 
death, sought to demolish his whole system bv 
directing his attack to this point. The fact, 
however, is that those who believe that there 
is a transition here from one thing to another 
are altogether on a wrong track. In fact, the 
advance from category to category has already 
ceased in the “ Doctrine of the NotiGn.”h The 

^ Mr. I.-lIlisvMoTaggart’s admirable eirtte in JlfMjd, entitled, I 
believe, “ The Changes of Method in Hegel’s Dialeotie,” contain some 
valuable remarks on this subject, . ^ ^ ^ 

5 
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“Doctrine of the Notion” only elaborates or 
develops the results gained in the previous 
parts of the Logic. “The onward movement 
of the Notion,” Hegel himself is careful 
to point out, “is no longer either a transition 


into or a reflection on something else, but 

Development* Transition into something else 

is the dialectical process within the range 
of Being : reflection (bringing something else 
into light) in the range of Essence. The 
movement of the Notion is developniGnt : by 
which that only is explicit which is already 

implicitly present.’” In Nature there is nothin 
more than what there is in Logic. The Pheno- 
mena of Nature are nothing more than cases 
of application of the categories, and the cate- 
goiies live, move, and have their being* only in 
the cases of their application. Nature may, 
therefore, be regarded as pictorial illustration of 
the system of categories. There is no transition 
at all from Logic to Nature. The same E-eality 
which is viewed in its universal aspect in the 
Logic is viewed in its particular aspect in the 
^^^^osop^g of Naiuce. Here , Hegel himself 


Wallace’s translation of Hegel’s 2nd., ed., pp. 


pp. 288, 289, 
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hfts thrown obstnclos in the way of a proper 
interpretation of the I’elation between the Logical 
Idea and Nature. His own pet formula has 
been the source of endless difldculties. We are 
told that the Logical Idea is the thesis; of which 
the antithesis is Nature, and the synthesis Spirit. 
But we must not always interpret Hegel’s state- 
ments too literally. Here, as everyAvhere, the 
letter killeth. As Professor Seth observes, “It 
is not unnatural for a man to be overridden by 
an important principle which he has brought 

to light ; and Hegel is not free from this 
failing.”^ 

W^^l* bas been said above is not, perhaps, 
sufficient to meet objections. Has not Hegel 
spoken of the contingency of Nature ? Were not 
the phenomena of Nature found by him too 
refractory for systematic treatment ? Is there 
not mention of things in the Philosophy of 
Nature to which counterparts are not to be 
found in Logic ? How can all this be so, if the 
Philosophy of Nature m only Applied Logic ? 
The answer is that there seems to be more iii 
Nature than in the Logical Idea, because 

^ Bcottisli 'Philosophy ^ p, 194-* ; j 
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Hegel’s Logic is itself imperfect. Hegel lias 
certainly iiot discovered all the determining 
principles of Nature. No man can possibly M 
that; Science is continually bringing fresh 
categories to light, and it is the business of 
Logic to systematize them. For this purpose, 
however, it must hiimhlj folloio Science. Logic 
can be complete only if Science becomes com- 
plete. But the completeness of Science would 
mean full knowledge of Nature and the entire 
preclusion of contingency. Instead of suggest- 
ing that there is an irrational element in Nature, 
Hegel ought to have said that the seeming 
iriationality of Nature is due to the incomplete- 
ness of Logic. If there Were irrationality in 
Nature, Hegel’s philosophy would be a baseless 
structure. The presupjiosition of that philoso- 
phy is that Nature is intelligible to the very 
core. Hegel was so overridden by the passion 
for building a complete system that he seems to 
have - labored under the delusion that his cate- 
^ries exhaust the . rational significance of 
Nature If the different sciences Could com- 

^etely determine the significance the various 

groups of phenomena with which th^ deal, and 
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if philosophy could fully systematize the mate- 
rials supplied by them, the world of knowledge 
would be found to be “ a system in which every 
element, being correlative to the other, at once 
presupposes and is presupposed by every other,” 
and the existing want of correspondence be- 
tween the Logical Idea and Nature would 
disappear. Nature seems to be more than cases 
of application of the categories, because the 
Logical Idea itself is not a completed system. 
If the Logical Idea is not a complete system, 
if Hegel has not given us a full list of the 
categories, and if without omniscience the list 
cannot be completed, how can a system of 
metaphysics be possible at all ? I confess I have 
no satisfactory answer to give. Indeed, it seems 
to me that this question lays bare the Achilles’ 
heel of Hegelianism, as of all systematic meta- 
physics. Philosophical synthesis must, for want 
of a full knowledge of materials, be premature, 
and premature synthesis is entirely valueless. 
Suppose I begin to work with four elements 
Z?3 (7, jD* rofloctioii shows 

stands to jB in the relation ^7 Wit^ 
progress of knowledge new elemen ts, jP 6^ aBT 

■ ■ 5 U ^ 
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become known to me. In the light of these I 
have to revise my previous systematization. I now 
find that A stands to B, not in the old relation 
LV, but in a different one, y. Such a modifica- 
tion must necessarily take place if the new 
elements, F, S, are not to be mechani- 
cally added to the old ones, but reduce to orga- 
nic factors of the whole. What was x is trans- 
formed into tj. Similarly, y, with further dis- 
coveries, must be changed into 0 and so on acl 
hifimtum. What then, is the value of system- 
building ? If every relation between categories 
that is determined is liable to modification and 
alteration, what is the good of taking the trouble 
to detei’mine such a relation at all ? Why 
should we amuse ourselves with system-building 
if no complete system^ — and a system must be 
complete-can be built P It is no answer to 
say that a relation that is discovered is true so 
far as is goes, though, in the light of fuller 
knowledge we may perceive a deeper signifi- 

^nee of it. The difference between a; and y 

IS not that the latter is more complete than the 

former ; is altogether a new reto^^ 

least the contrary of The relation between 
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A and B, when viewed in connexion' with the 
context, C, D, E, F, G, II, must necessarily be 
different from what it is when C and D are the 
only elements associated with A and B. Does 
it not follow, then, that the attempt to afiBliate 
one category to another is only to entangle 
ourselves in the cobwebs of imagination ? This 
question makes me pause, and, until I can 
answer it satisfactorily, I am neither an Hege- 
lian nor a firm believer in metaphysics. That 
the component elements of the universe are orea- 
nically connected with each other because it 
is a systematic whole, is a rational conviction 
which obtrudes itself upon us ; but the exact 
form and order of the connexion is perhaps 
beyond the reach of human intellect. The diffi- 
culty of the situation is this. The study of the 
history of philosophy drives the student on to 
Hegel s point of view. He cannot easily see 
howto avoid his conclusions, and yet he shrinks 
hack from his method as from a dazzling light. 
But without method Hegelianism is nothing. 
Perhaps the only possible method is that which 
Mr; Bradley has adopted m his Appearance and 
BeaUtp. All that we can do, perhaps, is to 
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show that partial knowledge is mere appearance, 
and demands an All-comprehensive Unity to 
systematize and give meaning to it ; and then 
to defend the conception of the xYbsolute against 
possible objections. Nothing short of omni-^ 
science can enable us to determine exactly the 
relations in which the elements of the Whole 
stand to each other. 

I shall conclude with the consideration of 
one more point. Is it true, as is alleged, that 
Hegel has ignored Will altogether and made 
Thought all in all ? The term Will, like Thought, 
has probably misled many. If by Will is meant 
‘ sense of effort,’ certainly Hegel has ignored it, 
for the simple reason that it is irrelevant in 
metaphysics, and has no place outside psycho- 
physics. But if Thought, as Dialectic proves, 
is essentially dynamic, it, in so far as it is dyna- 
mic, is Will. Hegel’s Absolute is energizing 
Season, and is therefore both Thought and Will 
K there is no recognition of Will in Hegel’s 
system, what is the significance of such catego- 
ries as Attraction and Kepulsion, Uorce and its 
Expression ? It cannot be said that the thought 
of :AttraGtion and Repulsion is very different 
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from actaal Attraction and Repulsion. We hare 
already seen that Thought is not different from 
Being. Attraction and Repulsion, Rorce and 
its Expression, are only the modes in which the 
Absolute realizes itself ; and, if these do not 


constitute Will, it is difficult to say what does. 
The Absolute Idea is the synthesis of the True 
and the Good, and, if the True is Giiought, is 
not the Good, Will ? The truth is that Thought 
divorced from Will is a mere abstraction. The 
Absolute is active Reason. Is it hot blissful, 
too ? If we are justified in thinking that happi- 
ness is the incident of harmony, what can he 


more happy than the Absolute? It overcomes 
all finitude and discord. Pains and imperfec- 
tions in the part only contribute to its harmony. 
Mr. Bi’adley is not, after all, wrong in main- 
taining that in the Absolute there is a balance of 
pleasure over pain. This opinioii is not in any 
way inconsistent with Hegelianism, though, of 
course, Hegel has not expressly said anything 
on the subject. But I think it is a necessary 
corollary of Hegel’s theory. If the Absolute is 
an liarmonious Whole how can it bo other tban 
blissful ? If a conjecture were to be hazarded 
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at the risk of lapsing into mysticism, might it 
not be said that the beatitude? of the Absolute 


is of the aesthetic type ? The True, the Good, 
the Beautiful — this must ever remain the fittest 


description of the Absolute, or, in the words of 
the ancient philosophers of India, Sa f i/am, Sivam, 
Simdaram. 



The Conception of the Absolute 

{Philosophical Peview, May 1899.) 

Absolute Idealism, whatever may be its 
merits or demerits, is one of the recognized 
modes of thinking in the civilized world at the 
present day. The way of thinking Avhich it 
represents moves “ at present in one form or 
another side by side with the advancing spread 
of Spencerian thought, and appears more and 
more as the reliance of those who would 
vindicate an ete'uh^ person against the hostile 
theory of |gnosti«ffim.” {The Conception of 
God, p. xxviii.), TJb#presentations of the theory 
have been so numerous that there is hardly any 
real call for adding one more to the list. On 
the other hand, it seems very necessary to 
pause for a while, in order to enter fully into 
the significance of the conception of the Abso- 
lute. It is indeed true that in philosophy the 
method is at least as important as the conclur 
sion, But the chief not only of th-e 
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“ general reader,” but of philosophers also, 
centers in the conclusion. The methods of 
diiferent thinkers are, after all, only ways of 
approach, more or less determined by subjectire 
predilections, to the common goal, viz., truth. 
I propose, therefore, in this paper, to inquire 
what the conception of the Absolute is, or 
rather must be, and do not intend to ask how 
it is reached. It has all along been the boast 
of absolute idealism that it is not only consistent 
with, but is the only theory which can supply 
a foundation to, ordinary experience and 
science. All that we have to do, then, is to 
take this boast seriously and to ask how, if it is 
to be made good, the .AbfOlute must be con- 

.."f- 

ceived. A conception oC'the Absolute which 
is Tiolently opposed to'*^"the conclusions of 
science and the sober common sense of practical 
men must, at once, be rejected as such, however 
plausible and apparently unanswerable may be 
the argnments urged in its behalf. A theory 
that is not congruous with well- verified facts 
is worse than an idle dream. Of course, it 
cannot be affirmed that a philosophical theory 
IS to accept uncritically brute facts and bring 
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itself into line with them. It does not fulfil 
its function, unless it interprets them and 
assigns to them their proper places with 
reference to each other in the totality of a 
system. But in explaining facts, Ave must be 
careful not to explain t hem aAvay. This is the 

caution which all theorists ought constantly to 
bear in mind. 

It is not necessary to dwell long upon the 
pi’oposition that “ the Absolute is thought.” 

O 

If there is any one theme which has receiA'^ed 
elaborate treatment at the hands of thinkers 
belonging to the idealistic school, it is that the 
essential nature of the Absolute is thouo-ht. 
Indeed, so much has this been the case that at 
the present day, the reproach is constantly 
levelled against absolute idealism that by 
conceiving of the Absolute as mere thought, it 
only bypostatizes an abstraction. Perhaps in 
I’eaction against the prevailing sensationalism 
this was inevitable in England. But so great a 
stress has been laid upon the conception of the 
Absolute as thought, that, in consequence of 
it, the scope and significance of even Hegel’s 
Logic, the source of almost all recent idealistic 
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theories, has been misunderstood. We have 
been in danger of forgetting that the categories, 
and the Absolute as the system of them, are the 
merest abstractions unless they are realized in 
particular items of experience. If the sensa- 
tionalists are wrong in conceiving of knowledge 
as constituted by brute facts of experience 
alone, the idealists are equally wrong in making 
abstract thought all in all. Mr. Bradley’s 
Appearanoe and Reality was published in the 
nick of time, and became a potent corrective 

of the somewhat one-sided manner in which 

*1 

absolute idealism has until lately been inter- 
preted. The Absolute is thought as well as 
experience. So much is involved in Kant’s 
suggestive conception of an intuitive under- 
standing. Professor Josiah Eoyce, in his latest 
and maturest exposition of absoluta idealism, 
expressly defines the Absolute as both thou^’ht 
and experience. Of course, it is possible to 
give a very wide meaning to the term “ thought ” 
and make it inclusive of what we understand 
by experience. I have myself no doubt 
that this is what has been done by the followers 
of Hegel who are accustomed to speak of the 
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Absolute as thought or reason. But Professor 
Boyce has done well to disarm critics by 
explicitly setting forth the true meaniiig of the 
statement that the Absolute is thought. “ There 
is, ’ says he, “ an absolute experience, for which 
the conception of an absolute reality, i.e., the 
conception of a system of ideal truth, is ful- 
filled by the very contents that get presented 
to this experience... For the absolute experience, 
as for ours, there are data, contents, facts. But 
these data, these contents, express, for the 
absolute experience, its own meaning, its 
thought, its ideas.” {The Conception of God, 
pp. 43-44<.) The much-misunderstood philo- 
sophy of Hegel is very explicit in affirming the 
Absolute to be both thought and experience. 
Hegel never loses sight of Kant’s intuitive 
understanding. If you judge him by his Logic 
alone, he is, to be sure, guilty of the most 

mischievous error into which a philosopher has 

evei fallen. But has he not told us in meta- 
phorical language that Logic moves in the realm 
of abstractions, and exhibits, to us ' the nature 
of God as He is in Himself before creation ? 
Avoiding metaphor, the plain meaning is that 
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Logic slioAYs US wliat God is as thought. 
Thought, however, involves experience, and this 
Hesel affirms more than once. Take section 

o 

244 of the EnGyclopaeclia, for instance. A 
careful perusal of it reveals unmistakably his 
meaning, and removes the so-called mystery 
of the transition from Logic to Nature. “The 
idea which is independent or for itself, when 
viewed on the point of its unity with itself, is 
perception, or intuition, and the idea to be 
perceived is Nature. But as intuition, the 
idea is invested with the one-sided characteristic 
of immediacy, or of negation, by means of an 
external reflection. But the idea is absolutely 
free ; and its freedom means that it does not 
merely pass over into life or as finite cognition 
allow life to show in it, but in its own true 
absolute truth resolves to let the element of its 
particularity or of the first characterization and 
‘ other-being,’ the immediate idea, as its reflec- 
tion, go forth freely itself from itself as 
Nature.” (Wallace’s Translation of Hegel’s 
Ijogie, 1st ed., p. 328.) So let thei’e be no mis- 
understanding in future as to the meaning of 
the proposition, the Absolute is thought. In 
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holding fast to it, idealism does not and cannot 

ignore concrete experience. 

The question of far greater importance at 
the present juncture, is that of the relation of 
the will to the Absolute. Professor Royce is 
the only defender of absolute idealism who has 
even raised it. But his ti’eatment of it, how- 
ever striking and instructive, does not, it seems 

to me, adequately solve the problem. What he 

does is to identify will, in its essential features 

J 

with attention, and to attribute it to the Abso- 
lute ; because attention, as he argues, is the 
“ sacrifice of ideal possibilities for the sake of 
lealizing ideas. “ Xt is losing to win — -losing 
bare abstractions to find concrete life. The 
Divine Will is simply that aspect of the Abso- 
lute which is expressed in the concrete and 
differentiated individuality of the world.” It 
is difficult to understand why attention alone 
should be regarded as the type of will. Even 
in this way there is no chance of get- 
ting rid of “ the psychological accidents of 
our volitional experience.” Psychology tells us 
that we cannot conceive of attention as utterlv 

divorced from muscular and skin sensations. 

1 . ' 
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.Desire, choice, and efficacious effort are certain- 
ly inseparable from will, and are as much 
involved in attention as in bodily activity. 
Professor Royce maintains that these three 
aspects of “ what is popularly regarded as 
volition come to us, primarily, as facts of human 
.experience colored through and through by the 
special conditions of our hurnan mental life.” 
.If this, be the ground of denying will, as 
know it, to the Absolute, whv, for exactlv the 
.same reason, you cannot predicate experience 
of it. If it be a valid objection to say that th» 
Absolute cannot have anything like the will 
which we find in human beings, b.ecause it .has 
,.no muscles, we can argue in the very same 
strain that it has no experience, . because it has 
not eyes to see, ears to hear, skin to touch, and 
so on. To be sure, it is ridiculous to regard, the 
Absolute as putting forth effort or meeting with 
resistance ; but this is so, not because it does 
not possess experiences of this sort but because 
they, belonging to us in a fragmentary and one- 
sided manner, as the incident of our finitude, 
are merged in its higher consciousness, of which, 
perhaps, we have no adequate conception. If 
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the Absolute in me is resisted by the wall, it, 
in the icall, offers resistance, and in the whole 
all finite experiences of acting and of being acted 
upon are merged in a richer experience. After 
alh I do not see how Professor Royce himself 


can avoid this conclusion. Let us ignore 
‘ inanimate ’ nature, for the sake of argument. 
Now the myriads of living beings on earth have 
all muscular feelings, and the absolute experi- 
ence, on Professor Royce’s own showing, is 
inclusive of them. Muscular and skin sensa- 
tions, therefore, do belong to the Absolute ; only 
it overcomes and transcends them. My Own 
thesis does not imply anything more than this. 
The absolute experience includes my finite 


experience, and contains within itself the feeh 


ings that I have, toothache, the delight of a 
Itirkish bath, and all. How can the case be 
differ ent with such, sensations and feelings as are 
involved in will ? If any one is disposed to smile 
at a. thought like this, 'I only ask him to state 
his :own notion of the operations of God’s will in 


universe ixi intelliffible terms, instead df 
;g' shelter 1 under a . string of meaningless. 

essential ingredient of ndll is the 
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consciousDess ot effort and of being resisted, and 
I do not, therefore, see how it is possible to fol- 
low Professor Roy ce in attenuating it to mere 
attention. Besides, there is a more formidable 
objection to the adoption of this course. Science 
tells us that the universe is the manifestation of 
what it calls ‘ force ’ or ‘ energy.’ How is this 
doctrine, I ask, to be reconciled with absolute 
idealism ? At the outset of this paper, it has 
been pointed out that idealism, if it is not to 
stultify itself, must be consistent with common 
sense and science. Does Professor Royce’s theory 
conform to this canon ? It is perfectly certain 
that scientific men will decidedly say ‘no,' if you 
tell them that what they call ‘ force ’is at best 
onlv attention. You cannot demand an alter- 
native thedrv from them. Their business is to 
state facts, and not to propound theories, it is 
for the philosopher to theorize, and if his specu- 
lations do not harmonize with facts, so much the 
worse for the speculations. The facts cannot 
disappear because your theory does not accommo- 
date itself to them. Por my part, 1 see no es- 
cape from Professor Ladd’s thesis that “if the 
empty term ‘ energy ’ or ‘force ’ be displaced by 
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a word which has a meaning representable in 
some concrete, actual experience, such word is 
found to signify our immediate knowledge of our- 
selves as wills.” — {Philosophy of Knowledge, p. 
223.) Professor Ladd truly remarks that “the 
hidden qualities and forces with which we endow 
things— especially the possession of ‘force .’in 
general, or of some ‘ mode of energy ’ — are con- 
ceptions abstracted from our experience as self- 
active in relation to the objects of our cogni- 
tion.” Attention,'_I submit, can never be reffard- 
ed as the only proper form of will. At its 
highest, will consists of attention, consciousness 
of eflPort, desire, purposive choice, and adapta- 
tion of means to ends. At its lowest, it cannot be 
without the sense of effort. In short, we can- 
not understand what will is, if we eliminate 
from it the feeling of effort. To the Absolute, 
then, we must attribute such feeling, so far as 

the particular modes of its manifestation are 
conrerned . ‘ 

In the totality of its life, the feeling of 
resistance and effort, experienced in the parts, 
are submerged, and transformed into a higher 
kind of ; active consciousness, which . is . ani 
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inseparable aspect of tlie Absolute. Absolute 
personality, or rather s?iper-personality (see 
below), is also absolute will, and includes within 
itself feelings of effort and resistance, which are 
the component factors, though not the whole, 
of will. Such a conception may have its difficul- 
ties, and may even seem mythological, but only 
in this way, I venture to assert, can absolute 
idealism reconcile itself with facts so dear to 
scientific men. Svsteras of cosmic theism, like 
those of Mr. Eiske and Professor Le Conte, are 
directly based upon well-ascertained truths of 
science. Why should absolute idealism alone 
be so shy of them? , ^ 

It is not necessary to enter upon a long dis- 
cussion of the relation of feeling to the Abso- 
lute. Peeling, we learn from psychologyj can- 
not be separated from will, and if the universe 
must be viewed as the manifestation of the 
Bi vine i^ill, feeling cannot but be regarded as 
an essential ingredient in the life of the Abso- 
Itrte; Pleasure is the concomitant of harmony, 
and pain that ' of discord. But the strifes and 
jolts jiof - the parts are lulled and harmonized 
in. the. Absolute, and : the feeling which the' 
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Absolute experiences must, therefore, be one. of 
pleasure that drowns all forms of pain. The 
Vedanta philosoph.y of India truly speaks of the 
Absolute as Anandam or blissful. Mr. Bradley’s 
great work marks a new era in philosophical 
speculations in conceiving of the Absolute as 
possessed of a balance of pleasure over pain. 

The Absolute is an “ eternally complete con- 
sciousness.” Any lesser definition of it is self- 
contradictory, and raises anew all the difficulties 
for overcoming which the conception is framed. 
But there is the stubborn fact of time. How 
is the reality of time to be reconciled with the 
completeness of the Absolute ? Professor Royce 
truly observes that “theory demands that the 
eternal world should be a finished whole.” But 
“the ‘eternal now,’” as he is careful to point 
out, “is simply not the temporal present.” The 
‘eternal now,’ in short, is inclusive of past, pre- 
sent, and future in which they are all held in 
solution. But, alas! such a notion, instead of 
lessening our difficulties, only increases them. 
Is there not a real difference between past, pre- 
sent, and future ? If so, what becomes of it if 
you conceive of the ‘ eternal now inclusive 
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of them all? Perhaps a satisfactory solution of 
the problem is beyond us. All that can he at- 
tempted is to offer some suggestions towards a 
partial clearing up of the mystery. The Abso- 
lute, without doubt, knows past and future as 
much as the present. So much is conceded by 
ordinary understanding when it believes God to 
be Omniscient. But, to speak the truth, our 
robust common sense revolts against idealism, 
be it absolute or not, when we are told that 
though Julius Cassar is dead, he is alive at the 
present moment and is conquering Spain, Gaul, 
Greece and Egypt. “ Babylon and Tyre seem 
unreal to us, but those cities are real, and the 
throb 01 life pulses through the veins of their 
citizens, even now, just as truly and strongly as it 
does through yours.” How does the reader appre- 
ciate a statement like this? Unquestionably, 
there is an element of truth in it, but we must 
take care to ascertain the exact measure of it. 
We cannot help thinking that even in the con- 
sciousness of the Absolute, there is, in some 
shape or other, a real difference between past, 
present, and future, though they are all together 
in the vision of the ^ eternal now.’ We do not 
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deny that the gulf-stream really moves forward, 
albeit there is no progressive movement in the 
total volume of water on earth. The knowledge 
of past and future which the Absolute has is not 
conceptual, as the case' is with us. Nor is it 
merely perceptual. It is a union of both, which 
as we have seen before, is the type of the 
Absolute consciousness. The criterion of differ- 
ence, besides that furnished by succession, 
between past, present, and future seems to lie 
in the manifestations of will, such as we have 
seen it really to be, involved in the present, 
while the representation of past and ' future 
implies attention only. One of my objections 
to Professor Eoyce’s theory of - the will, there- 
fore, is that it takes away all means of draAving a 
real distinction, between past and present in the 
experieuce of the Absolute. Of course, if you 
deny any such distinction, there is an end of the 
matter. But, I confess, I do not see how the denial 
can be made good. All things, past, present, and 
future, are put together in the ‘eternal now ’ 
of the Absolute, but this does not cancel the 
real succession; of time, if we do not fully 
understand how the’ eternal completeness of 
^8 ' ; : 
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the Divine consciousness is reconcilable with the 
actual flow of time, we no more comprehend 
how in it the flow can be stopped. Professor 
Royce is explicit in declaring : “From the abso- 
lute point of view, there is real change and in 
only one direction, in time ; in brief, all temporal 
items and signiflcances I’emain what they ai’e, 
even while, as included in the completer whole, 
they are viewed as forming a part of the con- 
tent of the Eternal Instant.” ( T}lie Concs^tion 
of God, p. 848.) But Professor Eeyce does not 
say by what sign the present is to be distin- 
guished from past or future in the eternal 
instant. This sign, I maintain, is that while the 
present contains actual expression of force, or, 
from our point of view, manifestations of the 
Absolute Will involving but transcending ex- 
periences of resistance and effort, the past and 
future are only intuited and presuppose atten- 
tion alone. XJn less you malie a real distinction 
between past and present other than that which 
depends on succession, succession itself loses all 
its meaning. Major Marchand’s occupation of 
Fashoda is followed by Lord Salisbury’s protest 
against it, and this by Major Ms-rehand’s recall. 
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But if you do not discover some means of 
drawing a real distinction between what is over 
and what is going on, you are at once driven 
to the absurdity of saying that in the knowledge 
of the Absolute, Major March and is as actually 
occupying Fashoda, as he is leaving it. 

Important as is the c^uestion of the relation 
of the ikbsolute to time process, the fiercest 
battle of idealism has been fought over the 
problem of individuality. Almost all the assail- 
ants of absolute idealism have regarded its 
solution of this problem as its most vulnerable 
point, and have accordingly directed their main 
attack to it. In the volume entitled the Concep- 
tion of God, which contains the latest and, in 
many respects, the freshest discussion on abso- 
lute idealism, Professor Hoivison joins issue with 
Professor Boyce on the question of individmality, 
and declares that a theory like that advocated 
hy i rofessor Boyce is not absolute idealism at 
all, because its exact fault is, not waiting for 
thought to take the fruitful roundness of its 
entire ideal, before declaring its equivalence 
to the real.” A theory according to him, is not 
tenable, unless it provides for “a plurality of 
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such strictly free minds as cannot he con- 

i/ 

tained in the unity of any single consciousness.” 
Now, as has been already pointed out, there 
can be no doubt that a theory which cannot 
account for facts indubitably clear to common 
sense stands self-condemned. But common sense 
does not demand a theory. Its simple require- 
ment is satisfied, if in the process of explanation, 
facts are not frittered away. In saying that 
we must “attain to the distinct reality, the 
full otlierhood of the creation, and to the moral 
reality of the creature, which means his self- 
determining freedom not merely with reference 
to the world of sense, but also with reference to 
the creator,” Professor Howison does not state 
but propounds a theory. Neither common 
sense nor moral and religious .sense has the right 
to dictate terms io philosophy. Philosophy is 
bound to satisfy the legitimate demands of com- 
mon sense, though the demands may be so set 
forth as to make it impossible for any consistent 
theory to meet them. Absolute idealism has never 
ignored the claims of the individual. On the con- 
trary, Hegel expressly attributes the superiority 
of his system over that of Spinoza to the fact 
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that his Absolute is not like the lion’s den, hut 
gives full freedom and reality to the individual. 
The freedom of the individr\a], however, is not 
different from, but is a part of, the freedom of 
the Absolute. As Professor Royce finely puts 
it, “ the individual experience is identically a 
part of God’s experience, not similar to a 
portion of God’s experience, hut identically the 
same as such portion.” Again, “ the individual 
is free with the same freedom as is God’s 
freedom only that the individual’s freedom 
is not the whole of God’s freedom, hut is an 
unique part thereof. ( IVie Conception of God, 
pp. 98-99.) 

Now I submit that this fullv satisfies all that 
common sense can reasonably demand. An 
objection which Professor Howison urges against 
absolute idealism seems to me to strikingly 
demonstrate the freedom of the finite individual. 
He maintains that the reasoning on which abso- 
lute idealism is made to stand has a tendenev to 

V 

load to solipsism. “ If there is but one and the 
■same final self for us each and all, then, with a 
literalness indeed appalling. He is We, and We 
are He; nay He is I and I am He!” “The 
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finite self and the infinite self are but two names 
at the opposite poles of one lonely reality, which 
from its isolation is without possible moral signi- 
ficance.” {The Conception of Gof p. 99.) To 
he sure, the finite self and the infinite self are 
but two names at the oppodte poles of one 
reality, but I do not admit that such a reality 
is lonely. He is I, most assuredly ; but, be it 
remembered, He is also We. Tar. from a thought 
like this leading to solipsism, it is exactly what 
makes the city of God, whose reality Professor 
Howison is so nobly anxious to keep intact, stand 
upon the surest and most abiding foundation. 
However that may be, what I wish to point out 
here is this: In so far as I am He, I enjoy free- 
dom even as God Almighty Himself enjoys it. 
What more can we expect? We are not one 
whit less free than God is. Surely this ought 
to satisfy the most ardent champion of indivi- 
duality and free will. Professor Howison, how- 
ever, stands up for a doctrine which I know not 
how to conceive. He believes in “the mutually 
transcendent and still thoroughly knowahlo real- 
ity of God and soul.” It is difficult to conceive 
how realities can be mutually transcendent and 
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yet knowable. Eor my part, I find that when- 
ever I try to think of a plurality of mutually 
exclusive things I put myself hoAiindi them, and 
conceive of them as a plurality only hy bringing 
them together in my consciousness. Frightened 
by the bogey of pantheism you stoutly resist 
the doctrine that the plurality of individuals is 
contained in the unity of a single Absolute con- 
sciousness, but you end by putting yuMrseZ/ in 

£, 

the place which the Absolute consciousness, is 
made to vacate. If the prerogative of the 
Absolute consciousness had not been challen2:ed, 
you might have said that you conceive of 
plurality by putting individuals together in it, 
and that you also participate in this consciousness. 
But now that you demolish absolute idealism 
you are bound to make your lonely self the 
synthetic principle, if the possibility of knowing, 
as well as of being, is at all to remain. Surely 
is solipsism with a vengeance. The fact is 
that the Absolute comprehends within itself all 
finite individuals, and imparts to them its own 
being and freedom. Any other supposition is 
simply inconceivable and absurd. If the reality 
of the individuals depends upon that of the 
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Absolute, the Absolute, on its part, has being 
only by differentiating itself into the indivi- 
duals which the totality of its life includes. 
As Hegel says : "If God be the abstract super- 
sensible essence or Being which is void of all 
difference and all specific character. He is only 
a bare name and a mere ccqnit morkmni of the 
abstract understanding.” 

Can personality be predicated of the Absolute ? 
After what has been already said, the answer to 
this question ought not to be doubtful. One 
thinsf is certain. The absolute cannot be less 
than personal. But personality is essentially a 
finite category. It implies a plurality of beings 
possessed of rights and acknowledging duties to 
each other. We cannot conceive of the Absolute 
as such a being. Then we have to remember 
that the Absolute consciousness, is an all-embrac- 
ing, all-reconciling unity, which perceives all 
things space and time and yet transcends 
them, which includes as component factors of 
itself all the conflicting items of experience that 
we have and yet harmonizes them in a perfect 
synthesis of which we have only an exceedingly 
ohscure knowledge. Is it hot misuse of language 
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to call sucli a reality personal ? You may if you 
please, characterize it as super-personal, but 
personality is a category too poor to fathom its 
depth. On this question, as on many others. 
Professor Royce is unable to side with Mr. Bradley 
and declaies himself in favour of the personality 
of the Absolute. But his own view of the nature 
of the Absolute does not, I think, lend support to 
his thesis. "All these names,” says he, “ ‘Absolute 
Self, Absolute Thought,’ ‘Absolute Experience,’ 
are not, indeed, mere different names for the 
inexpressible truth ; but, when carefully defined 
through the very process of their construction, 
they are equally valuable expressions of different 
aspects of the same truth. God is Jcnoionds 
Thought fulfilled , as experience absolutely organis- 
ed, so as to have one ideal unity of meaning ; as 
Truth transparent to itself; as life m absolute 
harmony with idea, as self-hood eternally obtained. 
Amd all this the Absolute is i7i ooucrete unity 
not in mere variety." {The conception of God, 
pp. 46-46.) Is what we understand by ‘ person’ 
anything like this ? If not, it is impossible to 
attribute personality to the Absolute. There is 
no whom we know, or have ever, heard 
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of, in whose experience ideas are completely 
harmonized with facts. A perceptive under- 
standing, to he sure, is more than a person. 

In conclusion, I think it desirable to allude 
very briefly to the question, whether absolute 
idealism can justly be described as gnosticism, 
with which it is so often identified. If it is 
gnosticism to boldly maintain that the supreme 
Reality is an all-unifying spiritual principle, 
absolute idealism has, unquestionably, no differ- 
ence with it. But this idealism disclaims all 
knowledge of the details of the life of the Abso- 
lute. All that it aspires to do is to sketch the 
merest outlines of it. bi o philosopher can ever 
hope to explain how the Absolute transcends space 
and time without nullifying them, gathers up 
into itself all finite selves without in the slightest 
degree, abrogating their individuality, and brings 
perception and conception into perfect accord 
with each other. We cannot but believe that 
the ultimate truth is such. But we walk more 
by faith than by sight. There is, therefore, ample 
room for faith within the limits of absolute ideal- 
ism, only it does not breathe defiance to reason, 
but walks along the path which reason indicates. 



Leibniz and German Idealism 

{IBUlosopUcal Eeview, July 1017) 

It is universally acknowledged that Leibniz 
is the founder of German philosophy, but what 
is not seen, at any rate with equal clearness, is 
that the central conceptions of Leibniz dominate 
the great idealistic systems of Germany from 
Kant downwards, Leibniz’s way of conceiving 
of the ultimate reality is, in essence, also that 
of Kant, Hegel and Lotze. To say this is not of 
course to maintain that the Leibnizian doctrines 
have been reproduced without change by his 
successors, but I think it is not difficult to show 
that if we go beneath the surface we shall find 
that the ideas which Leibniz introduced into 
modern philosophy and for which he was largely 
indebted to Plato have, to a considerable extent, 
been the determining influence of subsequent 
speculations. Leibniz’s philosophical descendants 
have not rejected but retained and developed his 
leading thoughts. In order to show this it is 
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necessary to begin Apith a brief summary of the 
main views of Leibniz. 

The units of which the world-system is 
composed are the monads or spiritual principles, 
and each of these principles in spite of its limita- 
tions — which, however, are not external but 
intrinsic to it — is a complete whole and, there- 
fore, ideates the whole world from its special 
point of view. These monads are regarded by 
Leibniz as absolutely cut off from and in no way 
influencing each other, but he is not able to 
retain this view to the end ; and though, it is not 
explicitly rejected, it must be regarded as 
virtually abandoned if we are to put any 
consistent meaning into his theory of the relation 
of God to the monads. God is the cause of the 
preestablished harmony, which accounts for the 
correspondence between the ideas of the monads 
and, the. actual order of the world. The ideas of 
the monads are not merely internal modifications 
of them but are relative to the objective 
order; but as the view that the monads are 
independent of each other is fatal to the correla- 
tivity of the ideation of the monads and the world 
order, and as without such correlativity the world 
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would not be a rational order but a perfect 
chaos, Leibniz is forced to conceive of the world 
as related to God as an army, to use a simile of 


Aristotle’s, is related to its general. The monads 
then which alone count are those that are in 
preestablished harmony with and not in isolation 
from each other. This view is further enforced 
and developed when the distinction is made 
between the possible and the compossible and 
we are told that those monads alone are real, as 
distinguished from those which are merely pos- 
sible, which coexist with each other as com- 


ponent elements of the world in which the 


purpose of God is realized. And, finally, even 
the semblance of the isolated independence of 
the monads is taken away when they are con- 


ceived as emanations from God. It appears 
then that whatever may have been the starting 
point of Leibniz, his final view of the world is 


that it is an orderly whole of interrelated reals, 
which are monads possessing ideas of different 
degrees of clearness, all comprised within the 


g of God who, if He transcends them, is also 
immanent in them and of whose mind they are 
the embodiment or expression. 
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Now the theory sketched above represents, 
in substance, the final form which Kant’s con- 
ception of the ‘ thing-in-itself ’ assumes in the 
Dialectic. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the Dialectic is mainly negative in its results. 
With the destructive criticism is in termingled a 
positive view of the mundus intelligibilis whcih 
Kant inherited from Leibniz and which he 
always had in mind. This view is, no doubt, 
put forward tentatively and more as a private 
conviction of the philosopher than as a theory 
capable of demonstration, but it had a great 
hold on Kant’s mind. Paulsen rightly observes 
that Kant’s metaphysics “ maintains its position 
alongside of the official system, but it has the 
value only of a private opinion of Kant’s with 
which he did not care to dispense. But one. 
must then add that this private opinion was 
older than the epistemological system, and it was 
so deeply rooted in his thought that he would 
sooner have given up the Analytic than the 
mundus intelligibilis ” ' 

The earliest statement of Kant about the 
‘ things-in-themselves ’ is that they are the 

1. Immanuel Kant : His Life an, i Doctrine, Engliab. tr., p . 247. 
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unknown objects which affect our sensibility and 
produce the impressions which are the raw 
material of knowledge. This doctrine does not 
substantially differ from the crude realistic view 
of matter as the substratum of the qualities of 
things, and is utterly inconsistent with the main 
lessons of the Analytic. The objections to 
which it is open from the standpoint of the 
Deduction of the Categories are obvious and it 
is impossible to suppose that Kant was not 
aware of them. The fact is that the view that 
things out of all relation to our understanding 
act upon us and produce sensations in our mind 
is only a provisional statement to be understood 
in the light of what is said later on in the 
critique. Kant often states a doctrine in a form 
which is least removed from the standpoint of 
the ordinary consciousness and then introduces 
modifications into it till his real meaning comes 
out. In the Aesthetic, for- example, space is 
spoken of as a form of sense independent of the 
categories, but when we come to the Analytic, 
we learn that it is the sensible representation of 
the synthesis of homogeneous units effected by 
the understanding. In the same way, the 
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apparently realistic theory that ‘ things-in-them- 
selves ’ are the opposite of mind and- act upon it 
from without, wears a very different aspect when 
we come to consider Kant’s statements about the 
intelligible world in the Dialectic. Towards the 
end of the Analytic, the ‘ things-in-themselves,’ 
which at the beginning look so like the un- 
known substance of Locke, are defined as con- 
stituting the supersensible world which surrounds 
and limits the world of experience to which the 
understanding is confined. This intelligible 
world, we are informed, is a terra incognita, “ a 
wide and stormy ocean, the true home of 
illusion, where many a fog-bank and iceberg 
that soon melt away tempt us to believe in new 
lands, while constantly deceiving the adventu- 
rous mariner with vain hopes and involving 
him in adventures which he can never 
leave and yet can never bring to an end.” In 
this vast ocean, ‘*‘the country of truth,” the 
experienced world, “is an island and enclosed 
by nature itself within limits that can never 
be changed.” The' function of the concept 
of a nournenon ^‘is merely limitative and 
intended to keep the claims of sensibility 
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within proper bounds, therefore of negative use 
only.” The noumenon cannot be known, because 
tve are so constituted that we can only know 
sensible objects discursively by means of the 
categories, but Kant intimates to us even at this 
stage that what is beyond understanding may 
nevertheless be the object of a perceptive under- 
standing, an understanding that creates its 
objects in knowing them, “ a process of which 
we could not understand even the bare possibi- 
lity. But though a noumenon is incomprehen- 
sible by human intellect^ the concept of it ^’ re- 
mains not only admissible but, as a concept to 
limit the sphere of sensibility, indispensable/’ 

If the concept of the noumenon serves the 
purpose of prescribing limits to the mimdus sensi-- 
biliSy it cannot be a merely negative concept; 
That in the light of which we perceive the limits 
of the phenomenal world, that which defines its 
boundaries and determines its nature, cannot 
itself remain entirely unknown. It is impossible 
to know that an island is surrounded by ocean 
and yet to reniain wholly ignorant as to what 
ocean means. The light by which you see a 
thing cannot be invisible, Brom the concept of 
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the noumenal world as that which lies beyond 
the ohjective world of experience and limits it, 
Kant is inevitably led to the more positive con- 
ception of noumena as Ideas of Reason which 
give unity to and organize experience. The 
vague and indeterminate ‘ things-in-themselves ’ 
now become transformed into concepts of reason 
whose fimction is to impart to experience “ a 
direction towards a certain unity of which the 
understanding knows nothing and which is to 
comprehend all acts of the understanding with 
regard to any object into an absolute whole.” 
The categories of the understanding constitute 
experience by connecting phenomena with each 
other, but in the world of experience so consti- 
tuted the highest ideal of unity is not realized. 
“ Our faculty of knowledge feels a higher want 
than merely to spell out phenomena according to 
their synthetic unity in order to be able to read 
them as experience.” In the phenomenal world 
objects and events stand related to other objects 
and events and give rise only to endless series. 
This does not satisfy reason, which seeks to find 
a principle of unity beneath the differences of 
objects. The aim of reason is not merely to refer 
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the present phenomena of the world to those that 
precede them in the endless chain of causation, 
or simply to prove that the world is a whole of 
interconnected parts, but to trace the total system 
of things up to an ultimate principle revealed in 
it. The reason for this demand of reason is to be 
found in what, according to Kant, are the neces- 
sary conditions of experience itself. The purely 
analytical unity of the self makes experience 
possible by introducing its own unity into the 
differences of sense, and in doing so becomes 
synthetic. By means of its synthetic activity it 
constitutes the objective world in distinction 
from which it becomes conscious of itself as a 
unity. In this way, however, it so to speak loses 
the purity of its nature, 23^0.,— its undifferentiated 
unity with itself. To realize such a unity, there- 
fore, becomes its ideal. On the other hand, 
though unity is introduced into the manifold of 
sense, its essential difference cannot be com- 
pletely overcome and this circumstance gives 
rise to the second Ideal of Keason, m 0 .,— the 
conception of the world as an unconditioned 
whole. And, in the third place, the relation of 
the unity of the self to the experienced world 
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susffests an all-embracing unity in which their 

o o 

differences are reconciled. The three Ideas of 
Eeason, we thus see, arise from the very nature 
of human knowledge. As Kant says, “ There is 
in the progression from our knowledge of our- 
selves (the soul) to a knowledge of the world and 
through it to a knowledge of the Supreme Being 
something so natural that it looks like the logical 
progression of reason from premises to conclu- 
sion.” 

Por reasons which it is unnecessary to set 
forth here, Kant regards the Ideas of Reason as 
merely regulative and not constitutive. He does 
not think it possible to be sure that there are 
real objects corresponding to these ideas or to 
determine their nature. But, in spite of his 
agnosticism, he occasionally proceeds to lift the 
veil and lets us catch glimpses of the noumenal 
objects, though with the constant reminder that 
what we are thus enabled to see should not be 
taken too seriously. Kant, it must be remem- 
bered, is not an agnostic who maintains that it is 
impossible for the human mind to have any idea 
of the noumenon. He does tell us in ■ what 
sense it is possible to regard the world as an 
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unconditioned whole and God as ens realissimvm. 
All that he insists upon is that it is beyond our 
power to give any proof of the validity of these 
conceptions. So far as strict knowledge goes, 
we are unable to step beyond the world of 
experience. 

Now the conjecture which Kant makes about 
the nature of the ‘ things-in-themselves ’ is that 
they may be intelligible principles analogous 
to the self. “ That which forms the foundation 
of external phenomena and which so affects our 
sense as to produce in it the representations of 
space, matter, form, etc., if considered as a 
noumenon, might be at the same time the subject 
of thinking, although by the manner in which 
it affects our external sense, it produces in us no 
intuitions of representations, will, etc., but only 
6f space and its determinations.”^ “The sub- 
stance which, with reference to our external 
sense, possesses extension might very well by 
itself possess thoughts which can be represented 
consciously by its own internal sense. In such 
wise the same thing which in one respect is called 
GOrporeal would in another respect be at the same 

‘ CrUique of Pure Reason, Mai Muller’s tr., p. 291 . 
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time a thinking being, of which, though we can- 
not see its thoughts, we can yet see the signs of 
these phenomenally.”^ 

This idea is still further developed when Kant, 
in dealing with the solution of the third and 
fourth antinomies, argues that both the alter- 
natives may be true but in different senses. It is 
possible to conceive of the phenomenal world as 
the expression of noumenal objects and to say 
that while the noumena are free causes and have 
necessary existence, the manifestations of them 
are contingent and related to each other accord- 
ing to the law of causality. “ What in an object 
of the senses is not itself phenomenal, I call 
intelligible. If, therefore, what in the world of 
sense must be considered as phenomenal possesses 
in itself a faculty which is not the object of sensu- 
ous intuition, but through which it can become 
the cause of phenomena, the causality of that 
being may be considered from two sides, as intel- 
ligible in action as the causality of a thing 
by itself, and as sensible in the effects of the 
action, as the causaHty of a phenomenon in the 
world of sense. . , . As all phenomena, not being 

‘ mi, p. 292. 
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things by themselves, must have for their founda- 
tion a transcendental object, determining them 
as mere representations, there is nothing to 
prevent us from attributing to that transcendental 
object, besides the quality through which it be- 
comes phenomenal, a oamality also which is not 
phenomenal, although its effect appears in the 
phenomenon. Every efficient cause, however, 
must have a character^ that is, a rule according 
to which it manifests its causality and without 
which it would not be a cause. According to 
this we should have in every subject of the world 
of sense, first, an empirical character, through 
which its acts, as phenomena, stand with other 
phenomena in an unbroken connection, according 
to permanent laws of nature and could be derived 
from them as their permanent conditions, and in 
connection with them form the links of one and 
the same series in the order of nature. Secondly, 
we should have to allow to it an intelligible 
character also, by which, it is true, it becomes the 
cause of the same acts as phenomena,' but which 
itself is not subject to any conditions of sensibi- 
lity, and never phenomenal, We might call 
the former the character of such a thing as 
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phenomenon, in the latter, the character of the 
thing by itself,”^ 

The idea which passages like this suggest is 
that the objects which form parts of the experi- 
ence 1 world are, considered in themselves, or 
Tie wed as it were from within, akin to self. What 
appears to us as objects held together in one 
space and mutually influencing each other, there- 
by. undergoing changes linked together according 
to the law of causality, are, as noumena, active 
selyes.' These active selves or efficient causes, 
again, are comprised within and form organic 
elements of the absolutely necessary Being which 
is the ground of the mundus sensihilisi It is 
essential to remember that in Kant’s view there is 
not 0)4^ intelligible cause but a plurality of intel- 
ligible causes, though, ultimately, they are all con- 
stituent elements of the one supreme Being. The 
unity of the absolutely necessary Being must not 
be confused with the efficient causes which are 
a plurality. If we carefully consider Kant’s 
statements in regard to the relation between 
the intelligible world and the sensible world, 
we find that he affirms three things explicitly 
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or implicitly. In the first place, he maintains 
that sensible objects are phenomenal expressions 
of active spiritual essences. These essences, 
therefore, must he as many as there are distin- 
guishable things. “ For every series of condi- 
tionSj there must be an unconditioned.’’ Suc- 
cessive changes are determinations of a single 
substance and if each series of cbansres is the 
outer expression of what in its intelligible cha- 
racter is an active spiritual being, it follows that 
a plurality of substances, conceived as things 
by themselves, are a plurality of active selves. 
'' In every subject of the world of sense/’ Kant 
tells us, we should have first an empirical 
character and secondlv, an intellisriblc charac- 
ter.” If so, it cannot but be that behind the 
plui’ality of phenomenal substances there are a 
plurality of noumenal beings or spii'its. 

In the second place, it is Kant’s view that 
the intelligible causes of phenomena are not 
distinct and isolated from each other but, inte- 
gral parts of the one ultimate unconditioned: 
Being. If there is a nexus between phenomenal 
substances, if they are real only as they mutual- 
ly determine each other, there must necessarily 
II. : 
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be an ideal nexus between the noumenal reali- 
ties of which they are expressions. In fact, 
Kant’s thought in this matter is not much differ- 
ent from what .l.otze, drawing his inspiration 
mainly from Leibniz, worked out afterwards. 
His supreme Being is very like Lotze’s, and 
includes within itself as elements of its being 
all the intelligible causes which are behind 

O', 

phenomena. . 

In the third place, the way in which Kant 
solves the third and fourth antinomies neces- 
sarily leads to the view that the phenomenal 
world is the expression of the intelligible world 
and is, therefore, involved in its being. Kant 
does not develop a consistent theory of the rela- 
tion between the mundus intelligibilis and m^m- 
dus sensihilis. According to the Analytic, the 
phenomenal world is constituted by the under- 
standing and is, therefore, only an appearance 
to as of the real world lying behind it, but the 
view which the Dialectic suggests is that phe- 
nomena are the character of the nou- 

mena revealed in them and are, therefore not 
phenomena merely in relation to us but also in 
relation to the noumena themselves.- 
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Kant’s conception of the supreme Being 
carries liis thought a stage further and reveals 
his meaning more fully. He regards it as the 
ideal principle from which nothing positive is 
excluded and of which everything is an expres- 
sion. “ If our reason,” he argues, “ postulates 
a transcendental substratum for all determina- 
tions, a substratum which contains, as it were, 
the whole store of material whence all possible 
predicates of things may be taken, we shall find 
that such a substratum is nothing but the idea 
of the sum total of reality. In that case all 
true negations are nothing but limitations, which 
they could not be unless there w^ere the sub- 
stratum of the unlimited.”' The ens realissimum 
is the perfect whole from which particulai reali- 
ties are derived bv limitation. “ All the raani- 

t! 

foldness of things consists only of so many 
modes of limiting the concept of the highest 
reality that forms their common substratum, in 
the same way as all figures are only different 
modes of limiting endless space.” The most 
perfect Being is the ultimate unity which e±- 
presses itself in and contains within itself all 

^ O’p. cit-i p. 466. 
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particular things which, in their true nature, 
are akin to self. Kant’s use of the disjunctive 
syllogism as the symbol of the ens realissimtmi 
throws light on his meaning. The disjunctive 
syllogism represents the idea of the complete 
determination of a whole through its exhaustive 
expression in its mutually exclusive members, 
each of which is limited and defined by its re- 
lations to the rest, and if it typifies the most 
perfect Being it is because the most perfect 
Being is the ideal unity on which all things 
are grounded and from which they pro- 
ceed. “The transcendental major of the com- 
plete determination of all thin<?s,” observes 

f 

Kant, “is nothing but a representation of the 
sum total of all reality and not only a concept 
which comprehends all predicates, according to 
their transcendental content undeT itself, but 
within itself ; and the complete determination 
of ev’ery thing depends on the limitation of the 
total of this reality, of which some part is as- 
cribed to the thing, while the rest is excluded 
from it, a procedure which agrees with the 
md ant of a disjunetive major and with the 
determination of the object through one ,of the 
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members of that division in the minor. Thus 
the procedure of reason by which the transcen- 
dental ideal becomes the basis of the determina- 
tion of all possible things is analogous to that 
which reason follows in disjunctive syllogism.”^ 
We have distinguished six main stages in 
the development of Kant’s concept of the ‘ thing- 
in-itself First, it comes before us as the 
unknown cause of our sensuous affections. Then 
it is the unnavigated ocean that bounds the 
island of the world of experience. Next, it is 
the regulative idea which imparts unity to our 
experience. Next, it is the analogue of the 
unity of self-consciousness. Next, it is the un- 
conditioned background of sensible phenomena 
and the sum total of the intelligible causes to 
which series of changes are referred. And, 
finally, it is the ens realissimmn, the perceptive 
understanding “ that thinks in intuitive ideas 
in some such way as the creative genius thinks 
in images.” The ‘ thing-in-itself,’ in its ulti- 
mate development, is no other than God who, 
in the words of Paulsen, “ is the primeval cause 
of the possibility of all being, out of which that 

^ Op. cit.f p. 466, 
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of every entity must be regarded as derived by 
limitation ; so that there is no entity which 
would not be posited in God’s being.”^ 

It is true that Kant, who thus conducts us 
step by step into the intelligible world, fre- 
quently turns round and reminds us that it is 
only dreamland and must not be mistaken for 
terra firma. This, how^ever, need not unduly 
discourage us. Kant’s agnosticism, after all, 
is a very thin veil w^hich but imperfectly con- 
ceals the deep-rooted convictions of his mind. 
As Paulsen rightly observes, he “ has a really 
transcendent metaphysic. He gives his complete 
adherence to it as the rational view of the w'orld. 
But it is not possible as a 'priori demonstrable 
knowledge of the understanding, as scholastic 
philosophy tried to be. From such a standpoint 
only mathematical physics is possible, which 
is concerned solely with phenomena and their 
necessary relations in space and time. Reason, 
on the other hand, necessarily passes beyond 
the phenomenal world to the intelligible world, 
which is a world of existing ideas that are eon-^ 

joined by logical and teleological relations and 

'^ Immanuel Kant : His Life and Doctrine, Knglish tr., p. 221, 
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are intuitively present in the divine intellect... 
It is clear that this is the Platonic-Leihnizian 
philosophy. Kant had it constantly before his 
eyes in Baumgar ten’s Text Book. Beality, as 
the understanding thinks, in contradistinction to 
sensibility, is a system of monads which are joined 
in a unity by means of preestahlished harmony or 
an influanis idealis, like that which exists between 
the parts of a construction of thought or a poem. 
The ultimate ground of the unity of things is 
their radical unity in God’s being, while bodies, 
on the contrary, are merely phenomena, suhstan- 
tiaia. Kant never discarded any of these ideas. 

Now the conception of the ultimate reality 
as a system of minds in which an all-inclusive 
spiritual principle is realized is also the central 
idea of Hegel’s philosophy. Interpreters of 
Hegel have so insisted upon his monism that 
they have almost overlooked the pluralism which 
is as much a distinguishing feature of his philo- 
sophy as its monism. He has been accused 
of an uncompromising pantheism, his universe 
has been characterized as the ‘block universe ’ 
and, in entire oblivion of what is urged in the 
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introduction to the JPhetwmenology of Mind and 
elsewhere, he has been supposed to deduce the 
concrete world of differences from a unity as 
abstract as the Being of Parmenides. But at 
least one profound student of Hegel, Dr. 
McTaggart, has tried to show that Hegel’s 
Absolute is not a unity in which all differences 
disappear’, but an impersonal unity of finite but 
perfect selves.^ That such an interpretation is 
possible only proves that pluralism is a very 
noticeable feature of Hegel’s doctrine. The 
truth is that Hegel is much nearer to Leibniz 
in his outlook on the universe than is commonly 
supposed. Like Leibniz he conceives of the 
world as an organic unity of spiritual beings, 
each of which ideates the whole universe 
from its own unique point of view. The 
main difference, and it is a very important 
difference, is that while Leibniz is not quite clear 
as to the nature of the monad of monads, some- 
times conceiving of it as external to the monads 
that compose the world, sometimes reducing' 
it almost to the preestablished harmony, and 

^ See chapters on “Human Immortality ’’ and “ The Personality 
in Studies in Hegelian Cosmology. 
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sometimes viewing it as immanent in the world- 
system inspite of its independence of that 
system, Hegel regards the Absolute not indeed, 
as Dr. McTaggart thinks, as an impersonal 
unity of persons, hut as the universal self which 
is particularized and completely present in every 
one of its constituent selves. The universal 
self has no content other than the individual 
selves. It is the organic unity of them and 
has no existence apart from them. Its relation 
to its component selves is analogous to the 
relation of the unity of our own self to its 
determinations. The human self is not a mere 
aggregate of its states, nor, on the other hand, 
is it something by itself, apart from its passing 
modifications. Its unity is expressed completely 
and indivisibly in each of its determinations, 
and, though it has no content other than them, 
it is not a sum of them hut their ideal unity 
in which their differences are . at once preserved 
and annulled. The Absolute of Hegel is subject- 
object. It is the all-inclusive unity which is 
bifurcated into the subject, which is such only 
as it goes out of itself to the object (the good), 
and the object, which is real only as it centres 
" 12 ' 
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itself in the subject (the true). The necessary 
counterpart of the subject is the object. But 
the object is not a bare unity : it is a complex 
system of interrelated things. Now it seems to 
me that where most of the commentators of 
Hegel have gone wrong is in conceiving of the 
Absolute as subject, which is the correlative of 
the Absolute as object, as a monadic unity . But 
how can the counterpart of a system of things 
be an undifferentiated unity ? It is no answer 
to say that the subject is differentiated into 
objects. In being thus differentiated the subject 
is not separated from its objects, but goes forth to 
them and, undiminished and undivided, is present 
to each one of them as its sustaining principle. 
To see this is to perceive that the universal self is 
no mere unity but a totality of the selves of these 
objects. In other words, within the all-inclu- 
sive unity of the Absolute, the correlated 
elements, the subject and the object, are not, 
the former one, and the latter many, but each 
of them is at once one and many. Every object 
has behind it the universal self and is, therefore, 
ideal-real which as real excludes all other reals 
held together in one world, and as ideal embraces 
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within its consciousness and from its special 
point of view as the self of a definite object the 
whole of that world. And as all objects are 
comprised within the unity of the world, so the 
interpenetrating selves of these objects are 
unified in the Absolute self. 

I have elsewhere 1 tried to set forth the 
reasons which lead to the conclusion that this is 
the real view of Hegel, the Leibnizian cast of 
which is evident. It is the view which is dis- 
tinctly suggested by Plato’s conception of the 
Good, and the indebtedness of Hegel to Greek 
philosophy and particularly to Plato and Aristotle 
must never be forgotten. The very divisions of 
his system — Logic, the Philosophy of Nature, 
and the Philosophy of Mind correspond to 
Plato’s classification of philosophical topics into 
Dialectic, Physics, and Ethics ; the name given 
to the method employed and its spirit is the 
same, and one would not be far from the truth 
in maintaining that the idealism of P lato supple- 
mented by Aristotle’s conception of the material 
world as evolving from potentiality to actuality, 

1 la my HegeUanism and Human Personality -publkhed by the 
University o£ Oftlcutta, 
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as seeking to realize explicitly the form which 
is immanent in it and is its moving principle, 
furnishes much of the material of Hegel’s philo- 
sophy.^ It really arose from the study of Kant 
with the eyes of Plato and Aristotle, and of Plato 
and Aristotle with the eyes of Kant. The 
likeness between Hegel’s Absolute Idea and 
Plato’s Idea of Good, somewhat remote though 
it may be, is unmistakable. Just us the Idea 
of Good is not a unity reached by abstraction 
but by synthesis, a unity which organically 
connects all other Ideas with each other and 
with itself and gives to each its proper place 
in the total system, the Ideas being not mere 
things nor mere concepts of the mind but think- 
ing beings, so the Absolute Idea, if we rightly 
view it, is the subject-object which, as subject, 
is a community of selves and, as object, a system 
of interrelated things. 

Hegel’s view - of the relation between the 
finite and the infinite expresses his meaning’. 
The infinite is not an endless series of finites, 
nor is it something beyond the finite. On both 

^ The Platonic mfluence on both of them, no doubt, largely aG<3puiits 
for the similarity between the views of Leibniz and Hegel. 
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of these notions he pours contempt and points 
nut that an infinite which is other than the finite 
stands limited by it and is, therefore, only an- 
other finite. The genuine infitiite is ifi the finite 
and is its ideality. This means that everything 
which we call finite has a double aspect ; as a 
particular object limited by other objects from 
which it is distinguished, it is real ; but as that 
which returns upon itself from the process of 
going beyond itself that mahes it finite, it is 
ideal. This ideality of the thing makes it an 
independent being— a being-for-self. The whole 
tone of HegeTs discussion of the categories of 
ideality, the infinite and being-for-self shows 
that he does not mean by these terms a merely 
general principle of the unity of all things, but 
a principle which is general by being in the first 
instance the ideality of each particular object. 
At this stage he emphasizes the plurality rather 
than the unity of things : the category of being- 
for-self leads directly to that of the one and 
many. Hegel’s ideal-real is very similar 'to the 
monad of Leibniz which has the whole universe 
as its object ofthought, though, as an individual, 
it has its special position in the world and 
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excludes and is excluded by other beings like it. 
“ Ideality only has a meaning or import when 
it is the ideality of something : but this some- 
thing is not a mere indefinite this or that, but 
determinate being (there and then) which is 
characterised as reality, and which, if retained 
in isolation, possesses no truth What is clearly 
meant is that every finite object is also ideal ; 
reality and ideality are two aspects of one and^ 
the same thing. 

But the ideality of a thing makes it go 
beyond itself and bring the whole universe 
within the sweep of its comprehension. In other 
words, the ideal principle is at once indivi- 
dualizing and universalizing. If it makes the 
individual what it is, it also brings it into con- 
nection with other individuals and reduces them 
to a system, in the whole and in each element 
of which it is concretely embodied. This is the 
aspect of the truth brought out in Hegel’s doc- 
trine of the notion. The notion is a concrete 
universal which particularizes itself in each 
individual ; and because it is a universal, it can- 
not be confined to any particular individ ual but 

^ Wallace’s The Logic of Hegel, 1st ed., p. 154, 
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passes beyond it to other individuals and tlms 
becomes the immanent bond of union between 
them. The individual in which the notion is 
expressed is not, it is needless to say, a part of 
the notion ; it is the whole notion in a particular 
form. The individuals, therefore, are also the 
universal, and the universal is also the organic 
unity of the individuals. The universal, that is 
to say, is a “ macrocosm made up of microcosms 
which is all in every part.” The notion as a 
spiritual principle of unity of all things, as that 
which connects all things with and yet separates 
them from each other by its presence to each 
one of them whole and undivided, must be con- 
ceived as mind. “ It is one of the deepest and 
truest instances of insight to be found in the 
Critique 0/ Hegel tells us, “ that the 
unity which constitutes the essence of the con- 
cept is recognised as the original synthetic 
unity of apperception, as the unity of the ‘ I 
think ’ or of self-consciousness.” Now if the 
notion’s own specification “ can only be an exist- 
ence in which it appears as identical with itself 
and whose factors are notions posited by itself,” 
and if the notion is self, then it follows that the 
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ultimate reality must be viewed as a self of 
selves, a universal self that finds expression 
in its constituent individuals which also are 
selvesd 

It appears then that Hegel does not conceive 
of the world as centred in a single undifferen- 
tiated self. Each object, in so far as it is ideal, 
is the centre of the world-system ; but as the 
objects mutually imply each other and therefore 
constitute one world, their selves also come 
together and constitute the one universal self. 
Or, to look at the same truth from the other 
side, the universal self manifests itself in a 
plurality of objects and is, therefore, differen- 
tiated not merely into these objects but also 
into their selves. The Absolute self, in short; is, 
if one, also many : it is a one-in-many. It 
cognizes the Universe from all possible points of 
view and its knowledge of it from the standpoint 
of a particular object is the ideality of that object. 

In the philosophy of Lotze, we find the 
principles of Leibniz developed along monistic 


^ The Absolute Idea, which is the final category of Hegel, is what 
the Botion is. It does not contain any new determination but unfolds 
explicitly all that is implied in the notion. 
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lines. Lotze avowedly builds on the founda- 
tions of Leibniz, but he restores to the world 
the unity which, in his view, Leibniz destroys. 
This charge, however, is not entirely true. 
Leibniz, no doubt, begins by emphasizing the 
separateness of the monads, but, in the end, he 
is compelled to conceive of them as proceeding 
from and depending on God and as organized 
by Him into the unity of a coherent world. 
Lotze makes this deeper thought of Leibniz 
prominent. He shows that so far from being 
independent of each other, things are real only 
cis they are related to each other. To be is to 
stand in relations. But the relatedness of things 
cannot be made intelligible unless ive regard 
them as modes of the one all-embracing Abso- 
lute. And as the Absolute is mind, its modes 

\ 

which appear to us as sensible objects must also 
be conceived as minds Lotze is fond of empha- 
sizing his difference from Hegel, but no careful 
student can fail to perceive tbe similarity of 
the reasoning by which he is led to his concep- 
tion of the Absolute, to that of Hegel, His 
discussion of substance, causality and the inter- 
action of things, corresponds closely to Hegel’s 
' 13 ' • 
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treatment of the categories of substance, causa- 
lity and reciprocity. And the argument that 
things can determine each other because they 
are expressions of an underlying unity is only 
another form of the reasoning which leads Hegel 
from reciprocity to the notion. If due stress is 
laid on the pluralistic element of Hegel, his 
kinship with Lotze and of both with Leibniz 
cannot fail to be apparent. 

The fundamental idea which Leibniz was the 
first to introduce into modern philosophy and 
which in one form or another has been retained 
by Kant, Hegel and Lotze is that the world, in 
its last interpretation, is spirit whose nature it 
is to be one in many. Leibniz was never able 
to reconcile unity and plurality in a consistent 
manner, but he distinctly accords recognition to 
both of these aspects of reality. The unity of 
the world is due to its being the embodiment of 
the purpose of Grod, but of the relation of God 
to the world, Leibniz’s conception, as I have 
already- remarked, is somewhat nebulous. Kant, 
like Leibniz, conceives of the ‘ things-in-them- 
selves ’ as minds grounded on God and, there- 
fore, inherently connected with each other. 
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Very similar is the idea of Lotze. Both agree 
iu thinking that God trfinscends and is also 
immanent in the world, but neither seems to 
comprehend the significance of the great thought 
of Leibniz that every monad is a complete 
reality and is cognizant of the whole universe, 
at least potentially. Hegel, on the other hand, 
adopts this view and regards every object, in so 
far as it is ideal or being-tor-self, as the notion 
itself in a determinate form and, therefore, like 
the notion all-inclusive. But he rejects the 
doctrine that God transcends the world. The 
Absolute experience contains nothing more than 
the experiences of the selves in which the 
Absolute is individualized and is the synthesis of 
them. It is the fusion of the different ways of 
representing the one world from the view-points 
of the individuals that compose it. 



The Absolute and the Finite Self 

In his great dialogue, the Parmenides, Plato 
argues that if the one has being, all other things 
are. The being of the one is not capable of being 
separated from the others. The existence of the 
one means the existence of the othei's which 
share in its being and are, therefore, whole and 
infinite without prejudice to their plurality. The 
otheis having parts must partake of the whole 
and be the whole of which they are the parts. 
Each part, that is to say, is also an absolute one. 
The result of the union of the others with the 
one, without which they would not be others 
than one, is that “the one appears to create a 
new element in them which gives to them limita- 
tion in relation to one another, whereas in their 
own nature they have no limit.” The many, 
Plato means to say, in their distinction from each 
other are limited. Each is limited by the rela- 
tions in which it stands to the others and to the 
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whole, but inasmuch as it partakes of the whole, 
it, limited from one point of view, is the whole 
and infinite from another. In short, all parti- 
cular beings are both finite and infinite. 

The great truth to which Plato gives expres- 
sion in his own way in the Parmenides is, I think, 
not sufiiciently recognized by the speculative 
Idealism of to-day. What this Idealism has 
successfully done is to show that the world has 
being only as the objective expression of the 
Absolute mind. Nature, as a systematic totality 
of interrelated things, presupposes a spiritual 
principle of unity of which it is the necessary 
manifestation. But what is the relation between 
the things which make up nature and the mind 
it reveals ? We are told, and with truth, that 
the unity of mind and the differences of the 
world mutually imply each other, that unity is 
of differences, and differences have no meaning 
apart from the unity of the self in which they 
are centered. “ The main result of modern pihilo- 
sophy and especially of modern idealism,” Caird 
tells us, “ has been to put a concrete in place of 
an abstract unity, or, in other words, to vindicate 
the essential ebrrelation of the self and the 
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not-self.” The unity for which idealism pleads is 
not a unity beyond all difference hut in difference. 
But if this unity is conceived as only the corre- 
lative of the many, it inevitably becomes distin- 
guished from and, therefore, limited by the many, 
and is, in conseq^uence, reduced to the level of 
one among many. The one regarded as the 
coi relative of the many is what the many are 
not, and is, therefore, only a numerical unity. 
Of course, idealism goes further than the mere 
conception of the correlativity of the one and 
many and regards the many as the expression of 
an inclusive unity. But the full consequence 
of this view is not realized. The many which 
body forth the ultimate one partake, as Plato 
saw so clearly, of the one; and each of them, 
in spite of the finitude arising from its distinc- 
tion from and negative relation to the others, is, 
in virtue of its participation in the one, also 
whole and infinite. In other words, what we 
call things are also minds. They are, of course, 
not minds in isolation from each other and on 
their own account, but as integral parts of the 
Absolute mind. If objects are real only as ele- 
ments of the world-system and if that system is 
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tlie embodiment of a universal mind, they cannot 
be mere objects but must be centers of an all- 
inclusive experience, individualized expressions 
of the one ultimate mind. The differences in 
which the Absolute finds expression are deter- 
minate forms of the Absolute itself, and each of 
them must, therefore, be conceived as an infinite 
mind, infinite, in Spinoza’s language, in mo 
genere and in the Absolute. What appear to us 
as things are in their inner being the centers 
from which the Absolute experiences and appre- 
ciates in infinite ways the one world in which it 
is revealed. They are like the monads of Leibniz, 
but not sundered and self-centered, conscious of 
the whole world not potentially but fully and 
adequately ; and individuals, not in their own 
strength, but as included within and contributing 
to the life of the Absolute Individual. As Royce 
puts it: “ Whoever conceives the Absolute as a 
self conceives it as in its form inclusive of an 
infinity of various but interwoven and so of inter- 
communicating selves, each one of which re 
presents the totality of the Absolute in its ow 
way, and with its own unity, so that the simples 
conceivable structure of the Absolute life wou' 
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be statable only in terms of an infinitely great 
variety of types of purpose and of fulfilment, 
intertwined in the most complex fashions. . , . 
We have to regard the Absolute in its -wholeness 
as comprising many selves in the most various 
interrelation.”^ 

The Absolute experience is the totality of the 
experiences of the individuals embraced -within 
it, in which its whole meaning is embodied. 
These individuals are relative wholes within the 
unity of the Absolute and contribute in various 
and unique ways to its total purpose. The Abso- 
lute purpose is realized in and through the 
purposes of its constituent individuals, and the 
several me...nings of these individuals are coordi- 
nated -with each other through their subordina- 
tion to the life of the Absolute in its wholeness. 
This does not mean that the Absolute life and 
purpose is anything other than the meanings of 
the individuals in which it is realized, any more 
than the ideal and purpose of the State is other 
than the aims and ideals of its citizens which are 
brought into coordination with each other through 
their subordination to it. Just as the others 

^ The World and ths Individual, Yol. II, p. 298, 
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partaking of the One in Plato’s Parmenides are 
themselves one and whole having parts, each 
part being infinite, no matter to what proximate 
whole it may belong, so the individuals in which 
the Absolute is expressed, possessing its nature, 
are subordinate wholes realized in their own 
differences which, parts of parts as they are, 
retain, as integral elements of the Absolute, their 
inalienable property of being whole and infinite. 
The subordinate w'holes do not necessarily ex- 

V 

elude but may overlap each other in consequence 
of the same parts forming constituent moments 
of different wholes. As the same citizen may be 
a member of various corporations within the 
unity of the State, so the same self may belong 
to different individualized systems within the 
ultimate unity of the Absolute. The complex 
and comprehensive meaning of the whole controls 
and determines the distribution and organization 
into subordinate systems of the finite-infi:nite 
individuals in which the Absolute is realized, 
and, if that meaning requires it, the constitution 
of these systems may undergo changes through 
the rearrangement of the elements forming 

D 

them. 

14 
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The type of idealism outlined above is, of 
course, monism, for it insists upon the unity of 
the Absolute ; but what is important to remem- 
ber is that the Absolute is one, not in spite of 
but because of the differences in which it is 
expressed. These differences, to be sure, are 
objective existences, but objective existences 
which, by reason of the embodiment of the 
Absolute mind in them, are also selves. It, 
therefore, is by no means hostile to the principle 
for which pluralism contends, only it urges 
that the plurality of the finite but all-inclusive 
selves rests upon a unity in which they are all 
gathered up without detriment to their distinc- 
tion from each other. The plurality of selves 
does not simply disappear in the Absolute, nor 
does the Absolute transcend these selves Avhile 
sustaining and upholding them, as Lotze and 
others seem to suppose. The content of the 
Absolute is no other than the contents of its 
constituent selves, though it is not a mere sum 
of them. As the synthesis of them, it gives a 
new value to them but is not other than they. 
As a living organism consists only of its mem- 
bers but is not simply their aggregate, as society 
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is made up of individuals but is not merely a 
collection of them, so the Absolute self is a 
complex unity which does not go beyond, and 
yet reinterprets and gives a higher significance 
to the expeidences of the finite but perfect 
individuals ^ that compose it. Speculative ideal- 
ism, thus interpreted, incorporates plui’alism 
into itself. 

The view that objects of experience are in 
their ultimate nature selves does not mean that 
they are reducible to ideas of the mind, or that 
there is no distinction between things and minds. 
A thing is a self only in the sense that, viewed 
from within, it is the subject to which the whole 

i/ 

circle of objective experience, relatively opposed 
to it, is referred. It is one of the infinite points 
of view from which the Absolute contemplates 
and appreciates the world and thus ensures the 
richness and complexity of its experience. The 
external order of the physical world has for its 
counterpart a system of interpenetrating selves 
in which the Absolute is realized and of which 
it is the unity. The reality of nature as a 
system of reeiprocally determining things is not 

^ Tile expression is Br. McTaggart’s, 
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denied. All that is done is to point out that 
such a system has for its presupposition an 
individualized system of minds. In his sugges- 
tive article on “ Two Types of Idealism,’’ 
Professor Creighton rightly insists upon the 
necessity of “ maintaining the contrast between 
the material order of nature and the conscious 
order of mind.” “ Speculative idealism,” he 
truly observes, “ has to accept nature in very 
much the sense in which it is presented to us 
by the assumptions of common sense and the 
physical sciences as an objective order. I fail 
to find any logical compulsion in the supposed 
interest of monism to reduce matter to terms of 
mind, or to interpret it with panpsychism as at 
bottom composed of mind stuff or psychical 
entities. All that monism can legitimately 
demand is that there shall be a 'imiterse ; it 
cannot on a priori grounds require that this 
universe shall be all of one piece or stuff. The 
conception of nature and mind as complemen- 
tary in character satisfies, it appears to me, all 
the legitimate demands of monism.”® Idealism 
can have nothing to say against the main 

^ Philosophical Eeview, Vol, XXVI, Ko. 6, pp. 533-534. 
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contention of realism. Instead of reducing things 
to states of consciousness, it allies itself with 
realism in seeking to destroy the root from 
which this sort of speculation grows. What 
are called secondary qualities, it urges, belong 
to things quite as much as the primary qualities. 
To separate them from each other and to refer 
the former to the perceiving mind and the latter 
to external objects was the cardinal error of 
Descartes, Locke and others. Berkeley went 
further along this path of error by reducing 
primary qualities also to ideas of the mind. As 
against these views realism rightly urges that 
objects must be credited with the primary as 
well as the secondary qualities. Nay, we 
must go further still and perceive that besides 
the primary and secondary qualities, things also 
have what have been called tertiary qualities, 
viz., the sesthetic qualities revealed to the poet 
and the artist. But if realism is so bountiful and 
lavishes on things qualities of different sorts in 
such an ungrudging spirit, why should it not be 
more generous still and give to them minds in 
order to make it possible for them to enjoy their 
wealth of qualities ? Idealism does not see 
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why the fountain of realism’s charity should 
suddenly run dry as soon as things are vested 
with diverse qualities. Surely it is intolerable 
that they should he supposed to have everything 
except that which alone can make all else worth 
having, ws., mind. So far then from reducing 
existing entities to ideas of the mind, idealism 
of the right kind does the very opposite : it 
carries mind over to things. It is so greatly in 
earnest with the doctrine that things are real 
that it has no patience with the futility of real- 
ism when it fails to see that things must have 
mind to understand that they are real. It, 
therefore, is in no way hostile to realism, but 
incorporates the truth of it into itself. 

Idealism, as interpreted above, must not be 
confused with panpsychism, though it heartily 
endorses the view of Pechner and others that 
minds can be included in a larger and more 
comprehensive mind. As Professor Pringle- 
Pattison points out in his recent volume of 
Gifford lectures, panpsychism commends itself 
to many minds because it seems to spiritualize 
the universe through and through and to afford 
a way of escape from determinism. But, in 
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avoiding the Soylla of determinism, it is possible 
to be driven to the Charybdis of irrational con- 
tingency mistaken for freedom. Genuine free- 
dom is based upon the necessary order of nature 
and is impossible without it : The truth of 
necessity, in Hegel’s words, is freedom. “ The 
view of nature as a uniform and permanent 
system of natural laws,” as Professor Creighton 
says, “ is a necessary element in a rational 
experience. The contrast (and in a certain sense 
the opposition to subjectivity which we are con- 
scious of when facing natural objects and forces) 
is an important influence and element in a sane 
and normal life. . . . A steady dependable 

world so far from being an irritation or balking 
of reason appears to me to furnish the only 
possible basis for rationality.”^ It is in the 
fixed objective order “unmoved by our clamor, 
indifferent to our moods ” that the freedom of 
the Absolute spirit, in which finite rational 
beings participate, is realized. 

The other motive which inspires pan- 
psychism is to spiritualize the universe, but in 
the end it completely fails to effect this purpose, 

:Bhiloxop}iical Review, Yol XXYl^ ^o, B, p. 534, : 
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Taking its stand upon the law of continuity, it 
assumes that as we go down the scale of being, 
things are accompanied by diminishing degrees 
of consciousness, but that we never reach the 
zero point. There is nothing which has not at 
least an indefinite sort of consciousness or semi- 
consciousness. [For this assumption, however, 
there is not a particle of empirical evidence. 
Whether or not objects have each a separate 
and limited consciousness is a question of fact 
and not a speculative problem, and must be 
decided, .as all questions of fact are decidedj by 
evidence. Apart from this, it is difficult to 
understand how out of the combination of con- 
sciousnesses of various grades and of different 
degrees of clearness and distinctness, ranging 
from the mere drop of consciousness of an atom 
to the clear consciousness of a wide-awake 
human being, the perfect consciousness of the 
A-bsolute can arise. There cannot be more in 
the total than is to be found in the elements put 
together. The Absolute mind is the totality of 

the finite minds ; it does not contain any addi- 
tional factoi’, nor has it the power to transform 
the dim and fragmentary consciousnesses of its 
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component souls into its own distinct and 
adequate consciousness. How then does the 
perfect arise out of the imperfect, the clear out 
of the obscure ? If the Absolute is composed 
of numherless units, most of which are only- 
semi-conscious, are we not forced to the conclu- 
sion that in its own consciousness there must be 
shades along with light, dark jiatches of ignor- 
ance along with illuminated spots of knowledge ? 
The Absolute can he regarded as a totality of 
selves or rather as an individualized system of 
selves only if we suppose that its constituent 
selves share, each in its own way, in the perfec- 
tion of the Absolute life. 

Mind, according to panpsychism, is the self- 
appearance of matter and matter in the appearance 
of one mind to another. A thing, as seen from 
within, is a conscious being, but in so far as it is 
the object of knowledge of another conscious 
being, it is what we call matter. But if each object 
has a separate mind of its own, a mind which is 
itself fi’om another point of view, how is it pos- 
sible for it to go beyond itself so as to bring other 
things within the fold of' its knowledge? How 
can panpsyehism explain the self- transcendence 
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of a conscious being without which the combi- 
nation of minds into a larger mind would not 
be possible ? If A’s ■ consciousness is confined 
within the limits of A, that of B within the 
limits of B and so on, it is difficult to understand 
how the gulf between A and B can be bridged 
so as to make the inclusive consciousness of a 
more comprehensive mind possible. One thing, 
in short, cannot possibly appear to another if 
the mental counterpart of it be supposed to be 
the counterpart only of itself. Its ideas, being 
wholly subjective, cannot bring it into touch 
with realities other than and beyond it. Consis- 
tent panpsychism has to face the difficulty which 
confronted Leibniz when he attempted to explain 
the unity of the world. He could do it only by 
having recourse to the hypothesis of preestab- 
lished harmony. But his path ivas smoothed by 
his profound doctrine that each monad in prin- 
ciple ideates the whole universe. This, in efl^ect, 
amounted to tlie abandonment of the theory of 
the exclusiveness of the monads. Panpsychism, 
however, conceives of the units of the world- 
system as having ideas which are the subjective 
counterparts of themselves. With this doctrine. 
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the view that lesser minds are comprised within 
the ultimate unity of the mind of the universe 
cannot be reconciled, for such inclusion involves 


the self-transcendence of each constiluent mind. 

We thus see that individuals, conceived as 
going beyond themselves in their knowledge 
and sharing in the perfection of the Absolute 
in which they are unified, are not mere ps\ cho- 
physical entities or mind stuffs, but beings 
completely self-conscious and infinite, each in its 
own kind. In other words, tliey are differentia- 
tions of the Absolute, and if we are to call them 
parts of the Absolute at all, it is necessary to 
remember that they are parts equal to the whole. 
Panpsychism is quite right in conceiving of the 
Absolute as a unity of differences, but it errs in 


thinking that such a unity arises out of the 
composition of the fragmentary consciousnesses 


of which physical objects are the outer aspect. 
It is not a monadic unity but a self of selves, a 
oneun-many revealed in the world, the structure 
and organkation of which bears witness to its 
nature. 


eh a conception of the Absolute is by no 
means so novel as it may appear at first sight. 
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As Berkeley claimed that bis ideal theory is 

t'' 

more in harmony with the convictions of the 
man in Ihe street than the views of learned 
philosophers who talk about the ‘that I know 
not what,’ so we may say that the theory outlined 
above is, after all, the expression in philosophical 
language of what every pious man implicitly 
believes. Is not God present everywhere in the 
world complete and undivided, and is he not the 
life and soul of everything in which he is? Does 
not this lead us, if -we are consistent, to the 
conception that the One God, as the indwelling' 
God of countless objects, is yet many ? The God 
who is in the pen with which I write is the same 
and yet not the same with the God who is in 
the helmet of the Kaiser, the God in the tongue 
of the orator denouncing German barbarities is 
not quite the same as the God in the torpedo 
which sank the Lusitania. And yet these various 
Gods are the one and only God. If we ponder 
over such considerations, is the conception of the 
Absolute as a self differentiated into many selves 
likely to seem so very surprising*!^ 

The Absolute experience, w^e have seen, 
cannot be regarded as the synthesis of 
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exporieuces : it is the finite selves, on the contrary, 
which arise out of the limitation of the Absolute 


life and experience. The existence of finite 
selves is, of course, an undeniable empirical fact 
and the only rational explanation of them is 
that they are the manifestations, partial repro- 
ductions of the selves into which the Absolute 
is differentiated. It is not necessary to discuss 


at this time of day the theory of the creation of 
souls out of nothing by a God external to them. 
The difficulties of such a vdew are well known. 
The fundamental facts from which we must 
start are that human beings exist and that they 
are aware of their finitude. Now the conscious- 
ness of finitude, of limitation of any sort, implies 
the transcendence of it. A merely finite being 
would not know that it is finite. The fool does 
not think that he is a fool, nor does the lunatic 
know his condition. It is only a Socrates 
who can say, ‘ I knoAv nothing ’ ; the lunatic 
who begins to suspect that something is 
wrong with him is on the way to recovery. 
Man is notoriously conscious of his finitude, 
he has always made this the burden of his 
complaint. This is possible because, finite as 
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lie is, lie is rooted in the infinite, wells up from 
the infinite. It is the infinite, in short, that is 
revealed in him. The idea of the infinite, as 
even Spencer has shown, is not a negative idea ; 
it is a positive datum of thought, the presupposi- 
tion and ground of the finite. 


The finite self, we thus see, is a partial repro- 
duction of the Absolute. No other explanation 
is consistent with its essential nature. But we 
have seen that the Absolute life is distributed 
into its component centers of experience and 
has no content over and above them. Man, 
therefore, can only be a fragmentary expression 
of a differentiation of the Absolute or of a sub- 
ordinate system of such differentiations. Every 
object, we have already argued, is, ideally, a 
finite but perfect self in which the Absolute 
is realized. The human body, therefore, must 
be viewed as a center from which the Absolute 

^ unicjiic way tli6 wIioIg of 6xis- 
toiico. As sucli a CGiitGr it is a clotGroiinat© 


form of the Absolute self. The fragmentarv 
being, man, is only a very limited area of this 


deeper self detached from it, and it is through 

O 

it and not directly that he is included in the 
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Absolute. The limited content of his mind is 
supplemented by that of his transcendental self 
and as so supplemented forms an element of the 
Absolute life and experience. The deficiencies 
of finite consciousnesses, that is to say, are made 
good before they are allowed to enter the sanc- 
tuary of the Absolute. 

This theory bears resemblance to that worked 
out by Eoyce, and it is encouraging to feel that 
in making these Tenture-some excursions into 
the difficult regions of speculative philosophy, 
one has the support of so eminent an authority. 

t %> 

“ In God, in the eternal world, and in unirv, 
yet in contrast with all other individual lives,” 

4 

argues Royce, “ my own self whose conscious- 
ness is here so flickering attains an insight into 
my 0 wn real i ty and un iqueness. ” “We accord- 
ingly assert that our life, as hid from us now, in 
the life of God has another form of conscious- 
ness than the one which we now possess, so that 
while now we see through a glass darkly, in 
God we know even as we are known. In 
answer to the question, what is the nature of 
the completed self in the eternal world, as 
^ The World and the Indiind^ialt 
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distinguished from the human individual n^ho is 
a finite being with a beginning in time, Eoyce 
says : “ The plain ansiver of course is that, as 
the complete expression of a self-representative 
system of purpose and fulhlment it is there, 
viz., in the eternal world, no longer finite but 
infinite. Yet it differs from the Absolute self 
in being partial, in requiring the other indivi- 
duals as its owm supplement and in distinguishino' 
itself from them in such wise as to make their 
purposes not wholly and in every sense its own. 
It is, as Spinoza would have said of his divine 
attributes, ‘ infinite in its own kind,’ only that, 
to be sure, its existence is not independent of 
that of the other individuals, as the Spinozistie 
attributes are independent of one another. For 
it is not related to these other selves merely 
through the common relation to God. On the 
contrary, it is just as truly related to God by 
meam of its relation to them. Its life with them 
is an eternally fulfilled social life, and the com- 
pletion of this eternal order also means the 
self-conscious expression of God, the individual 
of individuals who dw’ells in all as thev in him.”' 

* ^ pp. 446-447, 
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The Absolute, as the individual of individuals 
of which human selves are only adumbrations, 
contains the contents of these selves as integral 
parts of itself. They, as elements of the Abso- 
lute experience, no doubt acquire a new meaning, 
but the Absolute experience is what it is, not 


through the exclusion but the inclusion of them. 


There is, therefore, no 
of kind, between reality 


barrier, no dift'erence 
and iippearance. The 


dualism between noumena and phenomena, the 
world of verities as known to God and the 


world of appearances as presented to us, has, 
in one form or another, dominated philosophical 
thought since the days of Plato, though no one 
has realized the difficulties of this view more 


clearly than Plato himself. Parmenides, in 
the dialogue named after him, asks Socrates, 
“ 'WTll God, having absolute knowledge have a 
knowledge of human things?” “ AVhv not.” 


answers Socn 
Parmenides, “ 
are not valid 


ites. “Because, Socrates,” rejoins 

' ‘"i ' 

we have admitted that the ideas 
in relation to human thought, nor 


human things in relation to them, the relations 


of either are limited to their respective spheres. 

And if God has this perfect authority and 

16 ' , : 
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perfect knowledge, his authority cannot rtile us, 

nor his knowledge know us, or any human thing ; 

just as our authority does not extend to the gods 

nor our knowdedge know anything which is 

.divine, so by parity of reasoning, they, being 
gods, are not our masters, neither do they know 

the things of men.” “ Yet surely,” answers 
Socrates, almost in despair, “to deprive God of 
knowledge is almost monstrous.” Plato sees 
quite clearly that the only solution of the pro- 
blem is to break down the barrier between divine 
knowledge and human knowledge, though how 
this is to be done he does not indicate in definite 
terms and with decision. 

Kant’s distinction between the world . of 
‘ things in themselves ’ as the object of a percep- 
tive understanding and the world of our ex- 
perience is, in principle, the same as the Plato- 
nic distinction. The theory of Kant, however, 
is in a state of unstable equilibrium and, closely 
scrutinized, is fbund to contain elements' which 
make the surmounting of its dualism inevitable . 
if we consider only the teaching of the Analy tic, 
we shall have to Sciy that the objective world is 
strictly relative to our in telligence and does not 
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in any way represent the thing-in-itself. Tt is a 
veil which conceals from us the intelligihle 
world, and reason has no power to draw it aside. 
The forms of perception and thougdit have no 
application to, and do not express the nature of 
the world heyond phenomena. Of the nomne- 
non we cannot say anything except that it is. 
And yet it is impossible to pin Kant down to 
this view. His discussion of the third and 
fourth antinomies brings out the truth that 

V. V 

phenomena, as combined into a series of causes 
and effects, suggest that they are grounded on 
intelligible principles analogous to self. Ob- 
jects, it would seem, have a double character, an 
intelligible character and an empirical charac- 
ter in inseparable union with each other. This 
means that noumena are not exclusive of pheno- 
mena butinclude them in their own being. The 
vieM' of the phenomenal world as an intelligible 
system expressive of mind is still more explicitly 
suggested in the Critique of Judgment. ISTature 
is here conceived as a system of things adapted 
to the cognitive faculties of man, and it is in this 
eonception that we find a sblution of the baffling 
problem of the Analytic regarding the possibility 
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of a manifold of sense being made to confoi-m to 
the categories. The sensations can be subsumed 
under the categories because, after all, they are 
not a chaotic manifold but elements of a purpo- 
sive unity already connected harmoniously with 
each other. What is this but to say that our 
knowledge of nature is the self-communication 


to us of the spirit immanent in it ? Kant, of 
course, does not say this in so many words, but 
if we are to take seriously the doctrine that the 
phenomena of nature respond to our forms of 
knowledge, we must regard them as elements of 
a noumenon akin to and in fellowship with our 
spirit. The idea of objects as capable of relation 
to intelligence leads to the idea of them as pro- 
duced by the self-determination of a subject. 
Kant’s whole theory of knowledge rests upon the 
doctrine that in order to the possibility of ex- 
perience sensations must be brought under the 
categories, and it becomes an impossible doe- 
tiine unless we assume that realitv is so consti- 
tuted that it answers to the principles of the un- 
derstanding. How otherwise can understanding 
so control sense as to make it conform to itself ? 

can combine sensations agreeably 
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to the categories only if sensations do not resist 
and come prepared for the synthetic operation. 
This is exactly what ihQ Critique of Judgment 
affirms, and if the validity of this view is to be 
upheld, the doctrine of the relativity of know- 
ledge, so prominent in the Analytic, must go by 
board. 

It is possible to conceive of the relation be- 
tween noumena and phenomena in three differ- 
ent ways : (1) We may suppose that the nou- 
naenal world is different from and unrelated to 
the phenomenal world to which the forms of 
our consciousness do not apply ; (2) the hou- 
menon may be regarded as the phenomenal world 
viewed as the manifestation of the self for which 
it is ; (3) the phenomenal world may be regarded 
as only a part of a larger world in which the Abso- 
lute mind is adequately revealed. Our modes of 
thought and perception express the nature of a 
section and not the whole of reality- — that section 
which acts upon our organism and to which we 
have to adapt ourselves in order to live. Kant 
fa tacUned to layer the first view, but hfe teaching 
is not only not inconsistent with but agrees 
better with the third view. The view that in 
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nature, as we know it, the Absolute is complotely 

revealed, is, in spite of the philosophical garb in 

which it is dressed, an utterly indefensible 

kind of anthropoinorpbisin. If nature related 

to our intelligence is the full reyclation of the 

Absolute spirit, that spirit can only be an 

enlarged edition Of the -finite spirit and will 

be of no avail for the purpose of solving 

the problems to which the imperfections 

of our consciousness give rise. The categories 

• ' 

of the human understanding, for example, are 
not a completely unified system ; and if the con- 
tents of the Absolute consciousness are not richer 
and more coherent than the contents of the hu- 
man consciousness, we have to admit that even for 

the Absolute the lacunae of thought and experi- 

* 

ence are not filled up and, as a consequence, the 
different elements of them are not brought into 
perfect accord with each other. The antinomies 
of thought arise because we, so to speak, view 
the circle of reality from a point at the circum- 
ference and not from the center. If we could 
survey the world from the center we should see 
more, the field of observation would be wider 
than is possible for xis when located in the 
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circumference. There is more in reality than 
is revealed through our modes of perception 
and thought, and if we could live the life of 
the ilbsolute, all the rough edges of experi- 
ence would he smoothed and all its blanks 
filled up. The singleness of comprehension 
in which the differences of centers of experi- 
ence are at once preserved and annulled, the 
continuity of interpenetration of its integral com- 
ponents, the intuitive perception of the meaning 
of the whole in each part and of the fulfilment 
of the part in the whole, the complete harmony 
of the universals of thought with the particulars 

of experience Avhich must characterize the Abso- 

* 

lute, are only an ideal for us and our type of 
consciousness, however much it may adumbrate 
the Absolute, can only be regarded as the 
germ-of which the latter is the full development. 
The ultimate form of all reality, self-consciousness, 
'isindeed in us, but ihid content of our consciousness 
though a part of the whole is not the whole. The 
categories are only partial views of a reality 
which they sketch but do not paint. 

It it is impossible to equate the content 
of the Absolute consciousness with nature. 
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it is equally imjiossible to set up a barriei’ 
between the intelligible world and the sensible 
world. If the noumenon excluded the world 
of our experience, we, living in this world, 
could not even think of the noumenon ; and 
if we do think of the noumenon, it is because 
we are related to the principle of which the 
phenomenal world is an integral element. A 
noumenon that includes the phenomenal world 
within itself would be mor. of a noumenon than 
one whicli does not. The Absolute is, no doubt, 
a self, but it is a self which is manifested in an 
infinite number of ways in an infinite number of 
thing.s. It is a whole which is completely and 
indivisibly present in each particular thing, in 
virtue of which all things are also perfect selves 
and form a unity of system, and tlirough these 
selves is bound up with and constitutes the essence 
of finite selves. It is for this reason that in each 
act of cognition wc arc in touch with the 
whole and mean the Avhole. As organically 
iclated to the iulinite, we are in form infinite, and 
this is the reason why at every step the process 
of our cognition is guided, implicitly or expli- 
titly, by the idea of the ivhole. hi content 
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what we know forms only an element of the 
total wealth of the Absolute consciousness. The 
categories of our thought and the matter of our 
perception enable us to comprehend some aspects 
of the portion of reality with which we have 
specially to deal during this life, and are in this 
sense subjective. They neither constitute the 
whole content of the Absolute nor screen the 
intelligible world from our view. They truly 
define, not the Absolute life as lived by the Abso- 
lute, but certain modes of its manifestation and 

are valid so far as they go. With the growth 

$■ 

of our mind other aspects of the Absolute reality 
may come within the purview of our knowledge, 
for the proper interpretation of which other 
categories than we have at our disposal at present 
will, no doubt, be needed. This, however, does 
not mean that the categories which serve 
us at the present level of our experience' will 
then be invalidated but that they will become 
absorbed and transformed into others, richer 
and more adequate. But at each stage of its 
development the finite self is a whole and, as 
such, is in indivisible union with the complete 
whole. : - 
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Speculative idealism has been adversely 
criticized in recent times on the ground that it 
renders change and evolution unmeaning and 
makes genuine novelties impossible. It is 
supposed to take all life and movement aw’-ay 
from the vporld and to reduce it to a static, 
timeless, block universe. But to say that the 
Absolute as an all-inclusive whole does not itself 
chano-e is not to deny that it is realized in and 
through the successive events of flowing time. 
Surely, to maintain that the world as a whole is 
not an event at a particular moment of time 
is not tantamount to aflflrming that events do 
not occur and are not comprised within the 
unity of the Absolute. One may go the whole 
length with the apostles of time and change 
without forgetting that the presupposition of 
the temporal order is an eternal order which 
contains change as a necessary element of itself. 
The Absolute is timeless only in the sense that 
it knows the whole of time all at once, and this 
presupposes the occurrence of change. Just as 
a man who intelligently Cannes out a day’s plan 
of work has all along the whole plan in view 
even though he realizes it step by step in the 
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course of the day, so the Absolute eternally 
knows the meaning of the world drama pro- 
gressively unfolded in time. M. Bergson has 
made himself the champion of a continuously 
flowing time, of what he calls duree reelle which 
“ is the continuous progress of the past which 
gnaws into the future and which swells as it 
advances.” This is simply to emphasize one- 

I 

sidedly the continuity of time at the expense of 
its discreteness. Time is not simply a continuous 
flow any more than it is a mere sum of discrete 
moments. M. Bergson commits the mistake of 
separating continuity from discreteness. As for 
the view that the movement of time is not towards 
any goal nor guided by any purpose, the appa- 
rent plausibility which it has arises from the 
fact that finite beings like us are often unable 
to discern the trend of events or to discover 
their meaning. But to infer from this that the 
flow of reality is not determined by any final 
purpose is like arguing that because the hearer 
may not know what the speaker is driving at, the 
speaker himself is ignorant of it. It is not easy to 
say what exactly in M. Bergson’s view the ultimate 
reality is. Only this we know with certainty. 
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that it is in a state of ceaseless and con- 
tinuous flux. But an aimless flux, a becoming 
without an end, is an altogether irrational 
conception. 

It must, however, be admitted that the 
conception of the Absolute as apprehending the 
whole of time in one glance, as it were, is not 
wholly free from difficulties. There stilt remains 
the puzzle, how an unending series in which 
there is neither a first nor a last event can be 
completed even for . the Absolute insight. The 
only solution would seem to be that the Absolute 
has a form of consciousness in which time is 
superseded without being annulled. As Pro- 
fessor Pringle-Pattison says : “ The time process 
is retained in the Absolute and yet transcended. 
Retained in some form it must be, if our life 
experience is not to be deprived of all meaning 
and value. The temporal process is not simply 
non-existent from the Absolute point of view.”^ 
But “ although the experience and the relations 
of time must be represented in the infinite 
experience this must be in a way which tran- 
scends our human perspective.” How precisely 

^ The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy ^ ip, Z6d, 
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the eternal order exists for the Absolute it is not 
possible for us to say. 

As for the objection that genuine novelties 


and progress in time are incompatible with 
monistic idealism, it rests upon the preconcep- 
tion that the Absolute is complete the 


finite selves and their life history. James who 


urges this objection 
suggests the answer. 


with great force himself 
Finite minds, he points 


out, may be regarded not as useless repetitions 


of what the Absolute already contains but as 
constituents, organic members of it. But after 
making the suggestion he runs away from it 
with the remark that this is “ employing plura- 


listic weapons and thereby giving up the 
Absolutist case.*’ But has the Absolutist, who 
understands his business, ever fought shy of 
plurality ? Has it ever been his contention that 
the Absolute exists apart from the activities and 
struggles, the joys and sorrows, the successes 
and failures of finite lives ? “ The one will of 

God,” Eoyce, for example, tells us, “ is expressed 
through the many individual wills ;... .. .simple 
unity is a mere impossibility. God cannot be one 
except by being many. Nor can we various 
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selves be many unless in Him we are One.*’/ 
It is true that human selves are fragmentary 
expressions of the perfect selves of which the 
Absolute is the unity, but this does not mean 
that they are mere imperfect copies of them. 
The finite self comes from the Absolute, owes 
its existence to the self- limitation of the Abso- 
lute, but by reason of this it acquires a new 
meaning and value and is never a superfluous 
repetition of what already is. It, no doubt, 
draws the materials of its life from the infinite 
riches of the Absolute thought and experience, 
but once detached from the Absolute it, while 
resting securely in it, sets up its own household 
and contributes its own humble but unique 
share to the total meaning of the Absolute life. 
As an element of the whole, it has its appointed 
place in it, which cannot remain vacant and 
must be filled in due time. What that place is 
the Absolute eternally knows. Just as the 
contents of the finite consciousness, as supple- 
mented in God, get a new significance, so the 
finite emanating from the infinite becomes a 
fresh individual with its own distinctive meahing. 

^ The World and the Individual, yolU,-p, SSI. 
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The Absolute as an individualized system of 
the perfect selves into which it is differentiat- 
ed for the realization of its own purpose, expresses 
itself in the finite selves, and through the life- 
processes of these selves, their varied experiences, 
cooperative activities and progressive achieve- 
ments, of which history is the record, returns, 

« 

in man’s religious consciousness and in his philo- 
sophical knowledge, into itself. As such it is 
the Absolute Spirit. 



Professor Ward’s Gifford Lectures^ 

{Madras Christian College Magazine, 

January, 1901.) 

The GifPord lectures delivered by Professor 
Ward before the University of Aberdeen are a 
very remarkable production. They show how 
the idealistic view of the universe is steadily 
gaining ground amongst the foremost thinkers 
of the day. Oxford has long been known as 
the stronghold of idealism. The most prominent 
exponents of that philosophical theory in modern 
times— men like G-reen and Oaird, Bradley and 
Wallace — are all connected with the University 
of Oxford. But in Professor Ward’s Naturalism 
ami Agnosticism, we have the contribution of 
Cambridge to idealistic philosophy. It is not 
that such a mode of thinking is altogether novel 
in Cambridge. The Cambridge Platonists, who 

^ Naturalism and Agnosticism, The G-ifford Lecturfea delivered beforo 
the tJniversity of Aberdeen in the" years 1896-98. By James Ward, 
Sd.D-, Hon. LL.D., Professor of Mental Philosophy and X»ogio 

in the University of Oambridge. In two volumes. London : Adam and 
Charles Black, 1899. Pp, 302 ; 283. 
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occupy an important place in the history of 
philosophy, were idealists in the main. Professor 
Ward has only revived an ancient tradition of 
Cambridge in the domain of philosophy. But 
though the theory itself is not new in that 
ancient seat of learning, Professor Ward’s exposi- 
tion of it is as novel as it is masterlv and sug- 
gestive. The chief defect of his treatment of 
the subject is that it is more critical than con- 
structive. The charge is often brought against 
the idealists of the Hegelian school that they are 
more fond of criticising the theories to which 
they are opposed than careful to expound their 
own. It is much to be regretted that Professor 
Ward should have laid himself open to the same 
charge. The bulk of his book is taken up with 
the criticism of Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
and his own views are more suggested than sys- 
tematically worked out. Of course it was necesr 
sary to clear the ground by exposing the 
unsoundness of “ certain assumptions of modern 
science which have led to a widespread, but 
more or less tacit, rejection of Idealistic views 
of the world.” But as the reader wends his way 
through these two volumes, he cannot help 
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feeling that the critical part of the author’s 
work might with advantage have been curtailed 
and more attention paid to the elaboration of 
his positive conclusions. A feature of Professor 
Ward’s book is the large space whieh he has 
devoted to the examination of the mechanical 
theory of the world propounded by the leading 
scientific teachers of the day. He is not content, 
as philosophers usually arc, with merely discuss- 
ing the categories tacitly assumed by scientific 
men, but has boldly and vigorously attacked 
what he calls the real principles of Naturalism. 
The utter absurdity of the mechanical theory 
which our scientific teachers ask us to accept as 
gospel truth has been fully demonstrated, and 
the conclusion is reached that “ it is only in 
terms of mind that we can understand the unity, 
activity, and regularity that nature presents 
In so understanding we see that nature is spirit.” 
In this article, I propose to give, in my own 
way, a very genercil account of Professor Ward’s 
book, with some refiections which it suggests. 
Readers who wish to profit by the inspiring 
teachings of Professor Ward must go to the book 
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One of the leading^characteristics of the great 
century which has just come to a close is the 
wonderful progress which physical science has 
made. All departments of nature have been 
explored more or less, and she has been forced 
to yield up a good many of her secrets. But 
the increase of knowledge of the laws of the 
material world has been accompanied by a 
hostility to all teleological interpretation of it. 
Such, however, was not the attitude of one of 
the greatest founders of modern science, Sir 
Isaac Newton. “ The whole diversity of natural 
things,” says he, “ can have arisen from nothing 
but the will of one necessarily existing being 
who is always and everywhere God supreme, 
infinite, omnipotent, omniscient, absolutely 
perfect.” But “ a little more than a hundred 
years later Laplace began to publish his Meca- 
niqiie Oeleste, which may be described as an 
extension of Newton’s .PrinGipia on Newton’s 
lines, translated into the language of the differen- 
tial ealculus. AV hen Laplace went to make a 
formal presentation of his work to Napoleon, 
the latter remarked : ‘ M- Laplace, they tell me 
you have written this lai’ge book on the system 
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of the universe and have never even mentioned 
its creator.’ Whereupon Laplace drew himself 
up and answered bluntly : ‘ Sire, I had no need 
of any sucb hypothesis.’ Since that interview 
another century has almost passed. Sciences 
that were then in their infancy have in the 
meanwhile attained imposing proportions. Any 
one who may now have the curiosity to compare 
the treatises of their best attested exponents will 
find that work no longer singular in the omis- 
sion which Napoleon found so remarkable.” 
In short, modern science views the universe 
as if it were godless, and thinks that it has no 
need whatever to introduce teleological principles 
in prosecuting its special inquiries. 

What, then, is the theory of the universe 
that science has to offer ? Legitimately it has 
no right at all to offer any theories. Its proper 
business is to trace out the relations between 
natural phenomena, handing over all ultimate 
problems to philosophy for solution. This is un- 
douhtedly the position of the wisest of scientific 
men. But there are some who confuse natural 
science with philosophy and suppose that the 
■relative conceptions of science have absolute 
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validity. Naturalism is the outcome of this con- 
fusion. It abstracts from nature all elements 
which make the universe a living whole and 
reduces it to a mere machine. In the first place, 
it separates the objective world from the subject 
in relation to which alone it is real. Regarding 
the material world as a res completa it seeks to 
explain it independently of mind. But the 
conseq^uence of making a false abstraction is 
soon felt. It is discovered that such sensible 
qualities as colour, sound, smell, etc., have reality 
only in relation to mind. If the external world 
is independent of mind, it cannot obviously be 
credited with these sensible qualities. They, 
therefore, must go. What are called primary 
qualities— extension, figure, hardness, and so 
forth— alone remain. It does not require much 
reflection to find out that apart from mind sub- 
stantiality and causality have no meaning. These, 
too, must disappear along with the sensible 
qualities. What, then, remains? Only mass 
and motion. If the universe is to be explained 
at all, it must be explained in terms of mass and 
motion. It is thus that modern science has 
come to regard tlie material universe as a system 
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of mass-points in perpetual motion. It is in- 
structive to note the successive steps in the 
chain of reasoning which leads to such a con- 
ception. The beginning is made with pure 
mechanics, which “ is in the strictest sense an 
exact science based entirely on certain f unda- 
mental assumptions and definitions. We have 
here rigorous calculation, but no measurement : 
ideas hut not facts.” The abstract ideas of pure 
mechanics are next applied to concrete realities, 
and no cognizance is taken of substance and 
cause. The investigation of the concrete pro- 
perties of things is handed on to experimental 
physics. Molar mechanics abstracts from objects 
their sensible qualities and considers them simply 
as mass and motion. Mathematical physicists 
carry their abstraction much further than this. 
They imagine that just as the universe is a 
system of matter and motion, so the sensible 
masses themselves are nothing but configura- 
tions of insensible molecules in perpetual motion. 
The mechanical principles, it is believed, “would 
apply on any scale, however great or small.” 
“So we come by the general hypothesis of 
rooleeular physics that all physical phenomena 
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— however complete, however ultimate, however 
numerous, their qualitative diversities may he, 
and remain, for our perception — can still he 


shown to correspond to, and to he summed up 
hy purely dynamical equations, such equations 
describing the configurations and motions of a 
system of masses called molecules for their 
minuteness. . In other words, the hypothesis of 
molecular physics is that all the qualitative 
variety of the external world can he resolved 
into quantitative relations of time, space, and 
mass, that is, of mass and motion.” 

How are the insensible molecules to be con- 
ceived ? Scientific men are hy no means un- 
animous in the answer which they give to this 
question. Newton believed them to he solid 
impenetrable particles. According to Boscovitch, 
they are centres of force. Lord Kelvin conceives 
of them as vortex rings in a perfectly homo- 
geneous and frictionless fluid. What are known 
to us as moving masses are simply the move- 
ments of these rings through the fluid. Lord 
Kelvin’s theory reduces ponderable matter to 
what Professor Ward calls “ non-niatter in 
motion.” Professors Tait and Balfour Stewart, 
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however, thialc that the purpose for which Lord 
Kelvin’s hypothesis is fi’amed is fully met if we 
conceive of the ethereal fluid not as absolutely 
hut as indefinitely perfect. 

The net result of the mechanical theory, 
then, is that it reduces the living universe, fall 
of variety and colour and the very opposite of 
a. dead machine, to the movements and stress of 
insensible molecules. It reduces the concrete 
to the abstract, the living to the dead ; in one 
word, the higher to the lower. Now, it may at 
once be admitted that as a of the 

simplest aspects of the universe, the mechanical 
theory has perfect validity. But when it is 
offered as the ultimate theory of reality it be- 
comes absurd. In Mr. Bradley’s pointed lan- 
guage, we may say that when mechanism “ loses 
its head and, becoming blatant, steps forward 
as a theory of first principles, then it is really 
not respectable. The best that can be said of 
its pretensions is that they are ridiculous.” ^ 
The fact is that a distinction .must be drawn 
between the mechanical theory as science and 
as philosophy. The former is quite legitimate, 

^ Appeamnce and ReciUty j liit ed.i ^ 
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but the latter is unmitigated nonsense. It is 
one thing to show that the sensible properties 
of things depend upon certain molecular move- 
ments and quite another to argue that they 
are molecular movements and nothing else. 
Quantity, no doubt, is so connected with 
quality that variations in quantitative relations 
bring about qualitative changes. But it does 
not follow from this that quality is identical with 
quantity.. It is strange that this simple truth is 
overlooked bv the advocates of the mechanical 
theory. We can very well understand the move- 
ments of the particles of sensible bodies, hut 
what are the particles from the bodies and 

their qualities ? Divested of sensible qualities, 
the atonls of our scientific men are simply fig- 
ments of the imagination. They are real only 
as conceivable elements of cognizable things, 
but independently of the things they have no 
substantive existence. In utter disregard of this 
simple truth, which is so obvious to every un- 
sophisticated mind, Ave are assured by our scien- 
tific teachers that the qualities of objects, without 
which the objects would not be what they are, 
are the of the movements and_, stress of 

19 ■ ■ ' 
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imperceptible molecules. One w.onders by what 
faculty they manage to know things which can 
neither be seen, nor touched, nor heard, nor 
smelled, nor tasted. “All this,” as Professor 
Ward humorously remarks, “ reminds one of 
Alice’s Adve?ittires in TVonderland . The Che- 
shire cat, on a certain occasion, vanished quite 
slowly, beginning with the end of the tail and 
ending with the grin, which remained some time 
after the rest of it had gone. ‘Well! I have 
often seen a cat without a grin,’ thought Alice, 

‘ but a grin without a cat 1 It is the most curious 
thing I ever saw in my life.’ ” Now in the 
mechanical theory, which is so fashionable in 
certain quarters now-a-days, we have something 
verv like a grin without a cat. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the conclusion to be 
drawn from our argument is that the atoms are 
unreal. The contention rather is that they are 
more real than the doctors of science make them 
out to be. As an aspect of the concrete whole 
—the universe of matter aric? mind— they are 
real, but as moving mass-points devoid of quali- 
ties they belong to Wonderland as much as a 
grin without a cat. Por purposes of scientific 
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exposition, such abstractions ai’e, no doubt, per- 
missible ; but care must be taken not to confound 
them with reality. Molecular mechanics does 
not give us an account of things as they truly 
are and behave with one another, but merely 
describes them in so far as they are mass and 
motion. 

The mechanical theory, if it is to make good 
its claim to give a satisfactory explanation of the 
universe, must not he content with merely reduc- 
ing it to molecules and motion, hut must show 

how the world of mind and matter is developed 

out of them, Tf, as Laplace assured Napoleon, 
it has no need of the hypothesis of Divine con- 
trol and guidance, it is hound to show that the 
configurations and motions of insensible mass- 
points are quite enough to account for not only 
inorganic and organic objects, hut also for such 
things as science and art, morality and religion. 
How magnificent is the philosophic dreamer’s 
vision of the dance of atoms gradually growing 
so mazy as at last to produce the theory through 
the medium of a particular configuration of them 
—say, Mr. Spencer’s hrain— that eyerything in 
the universe is evolved out of mass and motion ! 
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In justice to some of the most eminent physicists 


of the day, it must he said that they are far too 
wise to countenance any such absurdity. Lord 
Kelvin, for example, is explicit in declaring that 
“ the only contrihution of dynamics to theoreti- 
cal biology is absolute negation of automatic 
commencement or automatic maintenance of 
life.” d. S. Mill, in \\ii Logic, affirms that the 


laws of matter can explain all the phenomena of 


nature, only if certain primitive collocations of 
matter be presupposed. This only brings in 
teleology under another name.. There is one 
thinker, however, Avho is not daunted by any 
enterprise however bold, who eagerly undertakes 
a task from which more cautious men shrink, 
and who mistakes his dogmatic assertions for 
axiomatic principles. It is Mr. Herbert Spencer. 


He has made it the special mission of his life to 
exhibit the pi’ocess of the evolution of the uni- 


verse from the nebula to man and his latest 
achievements. The enterprise is grand, and it 
would be the eighth wonder of the world if it 
could be successfully accomplished. But in the 
Avhole history of philosophy tliere is nothing more 
pathetic than tile lamentable fact that the 
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imposing superstructure of tire ‘ Synthetic Philo- 
sophy completed by Mr. Spencer after many years’ 
labour turns out to be founded upon a quicksand. 
Those who Avish to satisfy themselves that it is 
so should carefully read Professor Ward’s book. 
I have space to touch upon one or two points 
only. 

The most noticeable feature of Mr. Spencer’s 
theory of evolution is that it begins at a point 
Avhich is altogether beyond the scope of physical 
analysis and ends with the highest developments 
of mind. Evolution is supposed to begin Avith 
an absolutely homogeneous and incoherent state 

i 

of matter. If Ave ask hoAV heterogeneity arises 
out of absolute homogeneity, Ave are told that 
the absolutely homogeneous is unstable and inust 
therefore “ lose its equilibrium and the relatively 
homogeneous must lapse into the relatively less 
homogeneous.” Professor Ward rightly points 
out that it is by no means self-evident that 
homogeneity implies instability. It is a gratui- 
tous assumption made by Mr. Spencer to make 

■T.. 

progress possible. “ Homogeneity is not A#3ces- 
sarily instability. Quite otherwise. If the 
homogeneity be absolute, then the stability will 
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be absolute too. Ih other -words, if ‘ the inde- 
tiaite, incoherent homogeneity’ in which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Spencer, some re-arrangement mirnt 
resa't, be a state devoid of all qualitative 
diversity and without assignable bounds, then- 
anv re-arrangement can result onlv from exteimal 
interference ; it cannot begin from within. All 
physicists are agreed, as Messrs. Tait and 
Stewart put it, that ‘ in the production of the 
atoms from a perfect fluid we are driven at once 
to the unconditioned — to the great Eirst Cause ; 
it is, in fine, an act of creation and not of 
development.’ Thus the very first step in Mr. 
Spencer’s evolution seems to necessitate a breach 
of continuity. This fatal defect is not apparent 
in his exposition ; but only because the whole 
vast problem of molecular development is lost in 
the haziness of the nebular theory and is slurred 
over by the vagueness of such terms as ‘ inde- 
finite, incoherent homogeneity.’” Another ugly 
breach of continuity occurs when Mr. Spencer 
has to cross the boundary line between inorganic 
. matter and Organic things. He is quite confident 
that life is evolved out of what is below it in 
the scale of development, but he does nothing 
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to prove that it is so, and has, as Professor Ward 
puts it, “ blandly to confess that two volumes 
of his Synthetic Philosophy are missing, the two 
volumes that should connect inorganic with 
bioloaiical evolution.” The fact is that as he 
begins with an unreal abstraction, it is logically 
impossible for him to get forward. The progress 
which he seems to make is utterly illusory, and 
the transition from the earlier stage of evolution 
to the later one is only possible by the surrepti- 
tious introduction of what is ostentatiously 
ignored. The utter futility of Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophical method is best seen if we compare 
it Avith that of a thinker who possessed genuine 
philosophical insight, Hegel. Hegel, like Mr. 
Spencer, begins Avith an empty abstraction. 
Pure Being ; but how different is his procedure ! 
He begins Avith the thinnest abstraction, not 

O' 

io declme more concrete categories from it, but 
to prove that ii presupposes them. Pure Being, 
taken by itself, amounts to pure nothing aind is 
real only as an element of a higher Category. 
The lower categories alAvays imply the higher 
ones, and if philosophy begins with them at allj 
it is only to show that the of them lies in 
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tliG highest and the most concrete categoiy. 3? or 
Hegel the highest reality is the absolute suhject- 
ohject. It is with this that he really begins 
and it is with this that he ends. The concrete 
universe of matter and mind — a universe in 
which what is called matter is the eternal ohjeet 
of the central principle of it, self-conscious mind 
— is the only true reality. It is absurd to talk 
of its beginning or end. Philosophy can survey 
the concrete world and arrange the various 
phases of it in an ascending order of complexity 
and value ; l)ut it is bound to accept these as 
they are and must not seek to go behind them. 
Its proper task is to demonstrate the dependence 
of the lower and less complex elements of the 
whole upon the higher and more complex ones. 
In other words, it has to show that the uni\ erse 
has no reality apart from an absolute self- 
conscious principle and . is the manifestation oL 
it. Mr. Spencer, on the other hand, makes that 
which is primary, secondary ; abstracts from all 
the concrete facts which alone make the univeise 
real, and pretends to derive the higher from the 
low'er. As a matter of fact, he does nothing of 
the kind. His modm operandi is no bettor than 
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that of the conjurer who bv dexterous sleisht 
of hand appears to produce somethino; out of 
nothing. Those who cannot detect the trick 


think how clever he must be. IVIr. Spencei*'s 
attempt to explain celestial bodies, organisms, 
societies, science, art, etc., in terms of matter, 
motion, and force is, as Professor Ward savs, 
very like “ trying to And the meaning of a book 
by Arst distributing the type and then mincing 
them up into strokes and dots.” Professor Ward 
justly contends that all this is only conjuring 
and not philosophising. If you choose to make 


an abstraction your starting-point. 


you must 


remain there. IMot a single step in advance is 
logically possible for you. 

Mr. Spencer’s conception of the evolution of 
the universe, in spite of its apparent grandeur, 


is altogether absurd. “ Tl 
alternation of evolution 


jre is,” says lie, “ an 
and dissolution in 


the totality of things.” Now the totality 
of things— the universe — is not an object of 
experience at all in the sense in which a jdanet 
or even a solar system is an object of experienee. 
The universe is a whole of inter-related parts 


and 





edieated of the 
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of it. cannot be predicated of it as a whole. The 
attempt to do so gives rise to various ‘ antinomies’ 
long since exposed by Kant. “ On what 
grounds,” asks Professor Ward very pertinently, 

“ is it assumed that the universe was ever 
evolved at all ? A. given man, a given nation, a 
given continent, a given sidereal system, as 
particular objects, have their several finite 
histories of birth and death, upheaval and 
subsidence. But growth and decay, rise and 
decline, elevation and degradation, evolution and 
dissolution are everywhere contemporaneous. 
We have but to extend our range to find a per- 
manent totality made up of transient individuals 
in every stage of change. ” There is really no 
reason why we should believe that the universe 
as a totality is first evolved and then dissolved 
except that Mr. Spencer dogmatises that “ any 
account which begins with it in a concrete form 
and leaves off with it in a concrete form is 
incomplete.” But what justification is there 
for the supposition that the method which is 
adequate for explaining the part is also adequate 
f or explaining the whole ? WlfMn a given whole 
there may be growth and decay, but in the 
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whole there is absolutely no change. One side 
of the see-saw goes up while the other side 
comes down, hut the see-saw itself neither 
ascends nor descends ; so evolutions and disso- 
lutions may take place loithin the universe, but 
it is quite meaningless to say that the universe 
itself either evolves or dissolves. “ The tele- 
scope and the spectroscope,” to quote Professor 
Ward, “ tell us of stai’s and nebulae in every 
phase of advance or decline to be found in every 
quarter of the heavens. To ask which was first, 
solid masses or nebulous haze, is much like 
asking which was first, the hen or the egg, and 
like that famous problem, may lead us to 
conclude — neither the one nor the other.” 
Besides, it should be remembered that neither 
in science nor in philosophy is there any reason 
to conclude that the material universe is a com- 
plete whole. The distinguished authors of the 
Unseen believe that the material world 

is only a part and perhaps an insignificant part 
of the true universe, and this is a conclusion to 
which many important considerations seem tp 
point. Mr. Spencer’s application of the con- 
ception of evolution to the totality of things is 
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only an instance of the absurdities to which his 
dogmatic method leads. 

Mr. Spencer never stops to reflect that apart 
from teleological factors, evolution is as mean- 
ingless as the play of with the part of 

Hamlet left out. Hegel was as great a believer 
in evolution as Mr. Spencer ; hut, in his system, 
it means the progressive revelation of the abso- 
lute in nature and in history, especially in the 
latter. Within the limits of science, it is in 
Biology that the most fruitful application of the 
evolutionary principle has been made. None of 
the great thinkers whose names are associated 
with evolution are so extravagant in dealing 
with it as Mr. Spencer. Darwin, for example, 
does not think that the problem of the origin of 
life can be solved by it. Alt that he attempts 
to do is to show how the higher species are 
evolved out of the lower through what he calls 
natural selection of animals so differentiated as 
to become better adapted to their environment ; 
or, in other words, more fitted to carry on the 
struggle for existence. The I’esult of the accu- 
mulation of small variations is that in course of 
time a new species comes into existence. As to 
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the how and the why of variations, Darwin has 
no definite theory to offer. But the older 
Darwin gi’ew the more was he disposed to admit 
the importance of the teleological factors recog- 
nised by his predecessor Lamarck. In a letter 
to Professor Piske, quoted by Professor Ward 
he speaks thus of Mr. Spencer’s work ; “ Such 
parts of H. Spencer as I have read with care 
impress my mind with the idea of his inexhaus- 
tible wealth of suggestion, but never convince 
me; and so I find it with some others. I be- 
lieve the cause to be the frequency with which 
I have found first-formed theories erroneous.” 
Mr. A. R. Wallace, the great associate of Darwin 
in the establishment of the theoiw of biological 
evolution, frankly confesses that natural selec- 
tion is powerless to explain the intellectual and 
moral nature of man. In the article on evolu- 
tion in the Eneycloposdia Britannica, Professor 
Sully gives the following account of his views : 
“ Mr. A. R. Wallace, who shares with Darwin 
the honour of establishing the doctrine of 
natural selection , differs from the latter in 

■ '(r , ■ : . ' ' 

setting much narrow^er limits to the action of 
this cause in the mental as well as in the physical 
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domain. Thus he ’would mark off the human 
faculty of making abstractions, such as space 
and time, as powers which could not have been 
evolved in this way. Mr. Wallace leans to the 
teleological idea of some superior principle which 
has guided man in his upward path as well as 
controlled the whole process of organic evolution. 
This law is connected with the absolute origin 
of life and organization.” The truth is that 
evolution without the guidance of mind is a 
chimera. Conceive of the universe as the self- 
re velatiori of the eternal spirit, realise that its 
reality depends upon an indwelling principle 
which controls and regulates all its processes and 
evolution becomes intelligible. Properly under- 
stood it means the progressive realisation of God 
in the processes of nature and in human history. 
But abstract from reason which is immanent in 
nature, ignore the supreme principle of the 
universe without which nothing is, and evolution 
is an empty dream, a mere fable, a will-o-the- 
wisp to lead astray unwary thinkers. 

The mechanical theory, which cannot give 
a satisfactory explanation of even the inorganic 
world, utterly breaks down when it has to deal 
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with the relation behyeen mind and hodv. The 

t/ 

mind, which it begins by ignoring, becomes the 
source of its greatest difficulty. Everything in 
heaven and earth must according to its prin- 
ciples be explained in terms of matter and motion ; 
but unfortunately for it, it finds that mind stub- 
bornly refuses to come under its rubrics. It, 
therefoi’e, is driven to declare that between 


mind and body there is leally no connection and 
that mental phenomena are simply the con- 
comitants of certain processes of the brain. The 
body, we are assured, is but a machine for the 
explanation of which mechanical principles are 
quite sufficient. Ail hodlly phenomena are 
causally connected with one another as much as 


the phenomena of nature, but with them mind 
has absolutely nothing to do. In short, what 
we find, say the protagonists of the mechanical 
theory, is that two utterly disparate series of 
phenomena, the mental and the physieal-— are 
somehow or other constantly conjoined in the 
wonderful machine we call man : but between 
the one and the other there is a wide ffulf wffiich 


rieigea over. 


.. c 


illeged absence of connection between ’mental 
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phenomena on the one hand and physical pheno- 
mena on the other, it is not denied but 
Teheniently asserted that there is a constant 
conjunction between the two. Now, as Professor 
"Ward points out, there may be occasional coin- 
cidences between absolutely independent groups 
of things, hut “ constant parallelism jato abso- 
lute separation is logically so unstable a combi- 
nation tbat of necessity one or other term must 
be dropped.” 

iLCCording to mechanism, then, mind has no 
substantive existence of its own. It is an in- 
explicable appendage —and a very inconvenient 
one, to be sure !— of brain processes. It has no. 
more control over body than shadow has over 
substance. But how is it that this unwelcome 
intruder, this mere shadow, or epiphenomeiion, 
as it is called, comes to think that it can control 
and regulate the body ? How is it that being 
a shadow only, it does not at all appear to be 
a shadow, hut behaves as if it possessed spon- 
taneity and activity ? What man is there in 
the world who does not believe that he oontrols 
and is Hot controlled by matter, who does not 
form plans of different kinds in his mind and 
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perfoi’in nioreraeut^s in uai'ryiug them out, who 
does not thhik that he is a free agent and not 
a mere bundle of sensations and teelings niysteri- 
ousij accompanying moleoular movements in 
the brain ? Of coarse we are told that all this 
IS illusion merely. But what a marvellous illu- 
sion it is ! Is there any wonder in this wide 
world which can at all be compared with, it ? 
How IS it possible for such a strange illusion to 
arise? There, is no spontaneity and activity 
in the material world, nor do they exist in mind. 
TVhence, then, does the illusion come ? “ Wlien,” 
observes Professor Ward, - it was a question 
whether the sun or the earth was to be regarded 
as fixed, it was plain that one or other moved ; 
but would it ever have been maintained that 
the motion of one of them was illusory, if both 
had been still ? Once grasp the notion that the 
material world is wholly devoid of activity, and 
tltat there is no real activity in that mental 
world which is but its shadowy accompaniment, 
and there can be no question of " bamshmg 
spontaneity,’ no call to explain the illusion 
of bemg ‘ up and doing.i’ We cannot banish the 
non-existent, or expose a counterfeit of what 
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as genuine, is unknowable and inconceiyable. 
Paradoxical tliougb it may seem, yet even the 
illusion of activity and spontaneity is certain 
evidence that activity and spontaneity somehow 
really exist ; and since by common consent they 
are not found in the physical world, they must 
be in the psychical.” If, in short, the mind 
were really what we are assured it is by the 
advocates of the conscious automaton theory, 
thei’e would not be the possibility of even the 
illusion of spontaneity and activity, and if these 
things seem to exist, what is proved is not that 
they are illusory but that they are real. 

The moral to be drawn from the failure of 
the mechanical theory even when it is bolstered 
up by the doctrine of evolution, as in Mr. 
Spencer’s system, is that any attempt to explain 
the universe by eliminating mind from it is 
hopeless. Many a philosophical theory has come 
to grief simply because it has overlooked the 
cardinal truth that mind and matter, or rather 
subject and object, are correlated elements of a 
concrete whole. Owing to the failure to grasp 
this fundamental principle, the absurd attempt 
has been made again and again to explain the 
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higher in terms of the lower. The right method 
is precisely the opposite. We can interpret the 
nature of a thing if we view it in the light of 
what is higher than it in the scale of being ; but 
if we reverse the method, if instead of seeking 
the explanation of the lower in the higher, we 
do just the opposite, we only deceive ourselves 
and mislead others. It is mind that explains 
matter and not matter that explains mind. 
The higher reality includes within itself what 
is lower than it. It is for this reason that 
we find it possible to abstract from the higher 
reality and to suppose that what remains is the 
whole. The careless thinker finds it easy to 
view the physical world as if it were a res com- 
pleta and rushes straight to the conclusion that 
it is a res completa. We might as well conclude 
that because we can distinguish the inside of a 
thing from its outside, therefore the two sides 
Awf independently of each other. We must, 
however, resist the tendency to make such 
abstractions, if we are anxious to avoid the pit- 
falls of erroneous thinking. The organic unity 
of subject and object must constantly be borne 
in mind. The true philosopher is he who d-oes 
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not ignore it, but begins by recognising it as the 
corner-stone of reality and, therefore, the 
supreme organising principle of experience. 
Once miss this cardinal truth and you are doomed 
to wander for ever in the wilderness of pseudo- 
philosophy. 

Science is constantly appealing to experience, 
and let us go to experience. What we find is, as 
Professor Ward puts it, not a dualism of matter 
and mind, but a duality oi subject and object 
within i\\.Q unity of experience. We can never 
transcend the unity-in-duality which all expe- 
rience is. “We know the object,” says the 
Master of Balliol, “ only as we bring it back to 
the unity of the self ; we know the subject only 
as we realise it in the object.” Reality is one, 
and that reality is concrete experience within 
which the relative distinction of subject and 
object falls. The attempt to go beyond the 
all-inclusive circle of experience is preposterous. 
We have seen that the result of ignoring the 
essential correlativity of the objective world to 
mind is that we are logically compelled to strip 
off one after another all the sensible qualities 
of things till nothing remains but mass-points 
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and their movements. These, however, are 
nothing but empty abstraetiohs, though our 
scientific teachers assure us that they are the 
veritable realities behind the veil of appearance ! 
A grin without a cat! Those who do not feel 
quite at home in this fairyland must be on their 
guard against treading the path which leads 
straight to it. The dependence of the mateidal 
world on mind must, on no account, be forgotten. 
In order to accomplish its task it is no doubt 
necessary for science to treat the physical world 
as if it were independent of spirit. “ But,” as 
Professor Ward says, “ we have a right to 
demand that what is thus left out shall not be 
ignored and the bare anatomy of its body offered 
us as the living universe itself.” How smooth 
would be: the path of philosophy if its self- 
created difficulties were removed! The object- 
ive world is quite arbitrarily separated from 
mind which gives reality to it and the result 
is that the puzzling question arises how two 
such disparate entities as mind and matter ever 
come into connexion with each other. Por the 
physicist the difficulty is to explain the origin 
of 1 if e. Por th e psychologist the difficulty is 
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to explain how mind can know matter. Those 
who are acquainted with the history of philosophy 
know how philosopher after philosopher has 
attempted to solve the problem without success. 
No wonder that it is so. If you wrongly disjoin 
the inseparable elements of a concrete whole, 
you can never bring them together again. 
Subject and object, mind and matter, the knower 
and the known, exist only through their 7nntual 
relation'. Sepai’ate the one from the other and 
there is nothing. 

My object in this paper is not criticism but 
appreciation of the leading ideas of Professor 
Ward’s book. There are many points of detail 
to which exception might be taken ; but I have 
q)urposely abstained from the uncongenial work 
of criticising a thinker with whose main doctrine 
I am in most cordial agreement. There is one 
point, however, on which I would offer a few 
remarks. Speaking on the conception of nature 
as a system of laws, Professor Ward asks, “ What 
of the conception itself of this systematic unity 
and invariable conformity to law ? ” This, he 
answers, “ is teleological, is a means to the 
end, knowledge itself. It is of the nature 
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of a hypothesis or postulate but it is not an 
axiom, which it would be absurd to deny; it is 
not in itself self-evident, nor is it a deduction 
from anything self-evident. Nor again is it so 
much brute fact thrust upon us willy nilly .... 
the conception of nature as a system of laws 
is, we must say, hypothetical; since it is not 
self-evident, but admits of question and awaits 
verification. But it is an indispensable hypo- 
thesis or postulate; for without it scientific 
experience is impossible.” Now it is an obvious 
truth that the ideal of systematic unity is not 
realised in our finite experience •, but the very 
fact that such an ideal governs our cognitive 
processes and is tacitly presupposed in scientific 
knowledge proves that ultimately xi is constitu- 
tive of experience. The regulative principles 
of knowledge, to use a Kantian phrase, are what 
they are, because in the last resort they are 
constitutive principles ; or, to express the same 
idea in a different way, the ideal which from the 
point of vieAv of finite experience m t(> be 
realised is from the p view of universal 

experience already realised. The denial of the 
eonception of the unity and uniformity of nature 
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does not seem to involve self-contradiction, 
not because it is a mere hypothesis, hut be- 
cause our conception of nature is, after all, 
exceeding'ly fragmentary and hardly deserves 
the name of knowledge at all. True know- 
ledge, as Spinoza pointed out, consists in 
viewing things sab spe'^ie eternitatis, and 
w'hen nature is so viewed, the denial of the 
proposition that it is a system “ whose parts are 
wholly determined by universal laws” does lead 
us to self-contradiction. A principle of know- 
ledge cannot be regulative without being con- 
stitutive: that which makes scientific experience 
possible must underlie common experience ; for 
scientific experience is nothing but common 
experience more systematised and reduced to 
unity* Science gradually realises that nature 

fj t/ 

is a- system of laws, because it is a system of 
intelligible laws; the conception of the unity 
and uniformity of nature can be a legitimate 
!sis, because it is a fact. The whole 
truth is very forcibly expressed in the following 
sentences which I quote fro£U Dr. Caird’s Evolu- 
tioh xf MeUoion>—^ step toward the 

conception of the world or of any part of it as a 
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system, every step toward a rational view of the 
relation between the intelligence and the intelli- 
gible world, is a step toward the verification 
and, in an etymological sense, the demonstration 
of the principles of unity presupposed in the 
whole process. The process of knowlediie is 
therefore at once a progi-essive and a regressive 
process. It is an advance towards a completer 
synthesis of the ever-increasing multiplicity of 
phenomena which are presented to us in expe- 
rience, and at the same time it is a new return 
upon the principle or principles of unity which 
are presupposed even in the simplest perception 
of these phenomena. Thus every movement of 
scientific or philosophic synthesis, as it is the 
reduction of a manifold to a simple form, is the 
recovery of the unity of the intelligence out of 
the dispersion of facts • and it is therefore a 
practical verification of the presumption of unity 
involved in our first apprehension of them.” 1 
This article has, I fear, grown to a consider- 
able length, and I must now bring it to a close. 
I have only been able to give a very meagre 
sketch of Professor philosophical theory. 

^ EvoliiHoti of Religion^ Tol. I, Ist ed., p. 157. 
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Mv objoct has bsen to dvaw the attention of my 
readers to one of the most remarkable books 
published in recent times rather than to give a 
full account of it, which cannot be done in one 
article. Those who may happen to cherish the 
delusion that science has finally banished ideal 
elements from nature, are specially invited to 
carefullv studv this book. No amount of investi- 
gation of the particular laws of nature can give 
one an insight into the principle that makes 
nature intelligible. “Nature,” says the Master of 


Bailiol, “ must take a new aspect if it be conceived 
as standing in a necessary relation to spii’it and 
not as including it. A nature so related can be no 

N.. #1 

closed system of purely physical relations ; it 
inust be conceived as part of a greater whole, and 
it may even be the case that in the ultimate 
account of it, we may have to regard it as the 
^ necessary manifestation of spirit.”^ 

The ultimate explanation of the universe 
must be in terms of mind and not in terms 


of matter. One of the greatest savants of the 
' cehtury, who has keener insight* into higher 
ftffUtfe than most of his compeers, has recently 

The Grificat Philosopliy^ 0 BTanfj Vol. I, p. 44. 
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given expression to a similar idea. In his 
presidential address delivered to the British 
Association two years ago. Sir William Crookes 
said: — '’An eminent predecessor in this chair 

y an intellectual necessity lie 
crossed the boundary of experimental evidence, 
and discerned in that matter, which we in 
ignorance of its latent powers and notwithstand- 
ing our professed reverence for its creator, have 
hitherto covered with opprobrium, the p'romise 
and potency of all terrestrial life.’ I should 
prefer to reverse the apophthegm, and to say 
that in life I see the promise and potency of all 
forms of matter.” Tlie marvellous progress of 
science has been one of the most striking- 
features of the wonderful century which has 
j list come to a close, .Let us hope that the 
crowning achievement of the new century will 
be the complete vindication of the ‘eternal 


verities ’ scar eel yd reamt 


in the mateidalistic 


scienee of the dav 



The Natural and the Spiritual 

World' 

(^Modern Hevieiv, April 1917.) 

The ria:id distinctioa between nature and 
spirit, matter and mind with which the modern 
civilised mind is so familiar is far removed from 
the primitive man’s way of viewing the world 
in which he lives and of which he forms a part. 
He cannot think of matter as dead and lifeless 
and moved by forces external to it, nor does he 
conceive of mind and matter as two substances 
different from and independent of each other. 
The instinctive tendency of his mind is to inter- 
pret all things after the analogy of his own self, 
to endow all natural objects with life and the 
power of spontaneous movement. He is not 
troubled by any problem about the relation of 
the natural to the spiritual, for no clear dis- 
tinction between the two exists for him and yet 
he does not simply identify the one with the 

^ Oalcutta Uni versliy Extension Lepture, 
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other. All that exists is in his eyes more than 
merely material and also more than the impal- 
pable, intangible spiritual. The animate and 
the inanimate, the conscious and the uncon- 
scious are instinctively apprehended by him as 
the twofold aspect of the same reality. 

This primitive conception of reality also 
finds expression in the speculations of the early 
philosophers of Greece. IV^hether the orio’inal 

O 

substance out of which all things arise was 
conceived as water, air, fire or somethin 
indeterminate, it was regarded as a living 
though not necessarily conscious being whose 
changes and determinations are due to its own 
spontaneous activity. Por these thinkers the 
opposition between the living and the not living 
and, as a consequence, the problem of their 
reconciliation does not exist. No distinction is 
made between the natural and the supernatural 
and for the explanation of the cosmic ordei’ it 
is not found necessary to have recourse to any 
cause or principle different from and beyond 

that order. Just as the changes and movements 

of an animal are due not to any foreign principle 
but to the animaTs own vitality, so the mutations 
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of the woi*ld are the expression of its own 
life. The stuff of Mdiich all things are made is 

o 

eternal, uncreated, living matter. The pre- 
Socratic philosophers, generally speaking, do not 
seek to explain the natural world by referring 
it to a trans-mundane intelligence. It was 
Anaxagoras who first introduced into Greek 
thought the dualism of nature and spirit. He 
is unable to explain the world, so beautiful, so 
orderly, so full of design by matter, even if 
matter be conceived as living. It can only be 
the work of a being who is intelligent and whose 
power extends over all things, the work of a 
rational principle independent of and un mixed 
with anything else. The clear distinction be- 
tween matter and mind is the keynote of the 
thought of Anaxagoras. Mind is incorporeal and 
simple while matter is compound, a mass of the 
constituent elements of all things. But though 
Anaxagoras conceives of mind as other than 
matter and as the explanatory principle of its 
orderliness, he does not think that matter is the 
creation of or dependent for its existence on 
mind. He is very far indeed from the idealistic 
view of the material universe as the manifestation 
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of mind. By the proclamation of mind as 
the explanatory principle of the physical world, 
all that he means is that mind is the first cause 
that sets up the mm^ement by which substances 
minjled together in the original medley are 
separated from one another. After having started 
this movement, mind does not interfere with the 
suhseguent course of the world. Anaxagoi’as, 
therefore, is justly censured' by both Plato and 
Aristotle for not making use of his newlv dis- 
covered principle for a teleological explanation 
of the word. 

The first great thinker of Europe who ivitli 
clear vision' sought to make Ileason the explana- 
tory principle of the universe and thus laid the 
foundations Of genuine idealism is Plato. It is 
in his system that we find for the first time a 
clear distinction drawn between the sensible Avorld 
and the ideal world. The hvorld of matter and 
the world of supersensible ideas are sharply op- 
posed to each other and sd far as this is the case 
Plato’s philosophy is dnalistic. Inderai we may 

sdy that the Platonic philosophy, in spite of its 

vindication of idealis m ■ which must al wa vs re - 
main classical, is also largely responsible for the 
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introdaetlon of the daalistlc mode of tlioug-ht 
into European plulo3opli3L The phenomenal 
world, to 1)3 born into which is a misfortune, is 
a very inferior world opposed fLindamsntally to 
the intelligible world above and beyond it. But 
at the same time Plato conceives of the material 
universe as the reflection of the world of ideas, 
pervaded and sustained by it and apart from 
which it has no being. Theideasaretheuni- 
versals of thought presupposed in the cognition 
of the particulars of sense and cannot, therefore, 
he derived from the latter by a -process of gene- 
ralisation and abstraction. Sensations apart from 
- their relation to and paidicipatiou in the ideas 
would be a mere chaos incognisablc by us. 
The ideal world is the sun that sheds its light on 
the dark region of sense and illumines it and 
thus makes it capable of apprehension. Genuine 
reality, therefore, belongs only to tlie universal 
notions which are not mere subjective concepts 
• hut intelligible principles of reason on Mdiich 
subjective concepts are based. These intelligible 
principles, again, are hot cut off from and inde- 
pendent of each other but are interrelated 
members of a single coherent system in ’which 
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;xn ultimate all-iuclasive unity, the Good, 
finds expression. But though the phenomenal 
world IS absolutely dependent for its knowability 


on its shadoning forth its nounienal background. 
Plato attributes to it some sort of independent 
being and regards the ideas as having an exis- 
fence apart from it. In respect of both of 


these views his theory is open to serious objec- 
tions. A universal tlmt stands outside the 
particular is limited by it and is, therefore, not 
gen Liinely universal. The true universal is such 
by reason of its exj)ression in the particular. 
Ihere are passages in Plato’s own writings which 
lend support to this view. But in spite of his 

treatment of the problem of the one 
and the many he sets up a barrier between 
the ideal world and the phenomenal w^orld of 
differences. It is true that the ideal world is 
not an abstract unity Imt a unity of differences, 
but this only makes the sharp distinction be- 
tween it and the manifold of perception more 
unintelligible. If we had bare unity on the 
one side and mere difference on the other, the 
gulf between the two would, no doubt, be 

profound and unbridgable, but as the Ideas are 
23 
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a plurality centred in the unity of the Good, the 
noumena and the phenomena are not so hope- 
lessly antagonistic to each other as to be 
incapable of being viewed as two opposed ex- 
pressions of the same reality. In one sense the 
universal does indeed transcend the particular. 
It is expressed in each particular but is not con- 
fined to it and, therefore, goes beyond it to 
other particulars, thereby reducing them to a 
system of inter-connected things. The universal 
is thus prior to the particulars, but this priority 
is logical and not chronological. Plato’s mistake 
lies in supposing that because the universal 
transcends the particulars of sense, it is also 
beyond them. What he fails to perceive is that 
the universal cannot transcend the particulars 
without being immanent in them. The con- 
ception of matter as a chaotic mass absolutely 
opposed to the Ideas is. only the counterpai-t 
of the error that noumena resting in themselves 
and uni'elated to phenomena are anything real. 
Before the Ideas are imposed on it, matter, 
according to Plato, is so indeterminate, so form- 
less that no eharacterisation of it in positive 
terms is possible. It is something of which we 
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can speak only negatively, 
this state of incognisabilitv 


It is rcscued'froin 
by being brought 


into relation with Ideas. 


Ikit if apart from 


relation to the Ideas, phenomena of sense are 


unknowable and unnameable, surolv they cannot 
be regarded as real in any proper sense of the 
term. What cannot even be conceived, that to 
which no moaning can be attached is only a 
figment of the imagination. Ideas belonging 
to a transcendent world and not finding necessary 
expression in sensible phenomena and matter of 
which Reason is not the essence and informing 
principle ai’e both false abstractions. The ideal 
and the real are not two opposed entities needing 
to be externally Ijrought into touch with each 
other but two relatively opposed manifestations 
of an all-inclusive unity. Railing to perceive 
this, Plato is forced to seek for a meditating 
principle between phenomena and the Ideas 
which he finds in the world-soul. But this 
attempt at an external reconciliation between 
two things supposed to be self-subsistent and 
having nothing in common is foredooraed to 
failure. If you arbitrarily separate from each 
other elements of a whole which exist only 
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through tljeir mutual relations, you will never 
he able to bring them together again any more 
than you can reunite into a living whole mem- 
hers of the body severed from each other. “ 
only possible escape from this logical impasse 
as. ; Cak’d observes, “ would have l)een to set 




?5 


aside the abstract opposition of the ideal world 
and the world in space and time, and to sub- 
stitute for it the conception that they are 
correlative factors in the one real world. If 


Plat ) had adopted this course, he would have 
done justice equally to the distinction and to 
the unity of these factors ; and he would have 
avoided the opposite dangers of an abstract 
monism and of an irreconcilable dualism. He 


would have conceived the intelligible reality, or 


the Divine intelligence which 


is its central 


principle, not as resting in itself, but as essen- 




reveali 


(P 

3 


and he would have treated 


the world in space and time as its necessary 
manifestation.” 


In the Philosopliy of Plato, then, we no 
longer find tliat immediate identification of matter 
{ind inind which is the special feature of pre- 
Sqcratic philosophy and which is in accordance 
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with the natural tendency of the Greek mind. 
The natural world and the spiritual world are 
distinguished from and set in opposition to 
each other, though the former is conceived as per- 
meated and supported by the latter. For all that 
is orderly and intelligible in it, the natural world 
is dependent on its being the reflection of the 
Ideas. Like the manifold of sense undetermined 
by the categories in Kant’s philosophy, matter 
without Ideas is as good as nothing. But never- 
theless matter is treated as an independent entity. 
The dualism of Plato, wve may say, palls itself 


together and asserts itself just as it tends to 
break down. It w^ould have been easy for him 


to have recourse to a facile monism, but he is too 
great a thinker to minimise the obvious difference 
between the natural and the spiritual, the real 
and the ideal. Failing to rise to the standpoint 
from which nature and spirit are seen to be the 
opposed manifestatious of the same Ileality, he 
is necessarily iinable to reconcile their unity with 
their difference. 

Plato conceives of the Ideal world as the 


abodeof higher intelligences prior 
ruption and descent into thewoi-ld of 


»ir r*,nri 


.'nomena. 
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Into it they return when they succeed in einan- 
cipating' themselves from the bondage of sense. 
It is the heaven depicted in the Phaedrus in 
which “ ZcLiSj the mighty lord, holding the reins 
of a winged chariot leads the way, ordering all 
and taking care of all and there follows him the 
array of gods and demi-gods marshalled in ele ven 
bands ; Hestia alone abides at home in the house 
of Heaven ; of the rest they who are- reckoned 
among the princely twelve march in their ap- 
pointed order. They see many blessed sights in 
the inner Heaven and there are many w'ays to 
and fro, along which the blessed gods are passing, 
every one doing his own work ; he may follow' 
wdio will and can, for Jealousy has no place in 
the celestial choir.” The spiritual wmrld, how- 
ever, cannot thus be identified wdth the spirit 
w'orld. The abode of higher spirits, which is 
to tliem what nature is to us, must be an ex- 
perienced woidd and an exjierienced world is an 
objective world, thatin wdiich spirit is manifested 
and, therefore, not the same as spirit. The mis- 
taken identification of any wmrld higher than this 
with the spiritual wmiid is a necessary conse- 
quence of the dualism for which nature and the 
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in telligible world are two separate entiti('S having 
no necessary relation to each other. What is 

t- . 

other than and outside of the material universe 
is hound to he another reality like it, though 
perhaps superior to it. The spiritual world, 
however, is not another world beyond this hut 
the natural world itself viewed in relation to the 
mind of which it is the expression. It is the 
universal principle of Iteason of which the sub- 
ject and the object are relatively opposed expres= 
sions. The dwelling place of higher spirits, if 
there he any such place, must he presented and, 
therefore, objective to thought and cannot, con- 
sequently, he different in kind from the world 
in which we live. It may be a better world, hut 
it must he a continuation of and on the same 
footing with the physical world in both of which 
the Absolute Spirit is revealed. Plato seems to 
he half aware of this, for in the FJioedo ih.Q 
spirit world is called the upper earth and seems 
to he distinguished from the world of Ideas. 
Thei’e is a certain confusion about this matter in 
Plato’s mind and it is not improbable, that it is 
connected with the change that gradually took 
place in his conception of the Ideas. To enlarge 
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on this point, however, would he to go somewhat 
beyond the scope of this paper. Any possible 
upper earth into which emancipated spirits pass 
and from which thev descend into this lower 
earth cannot he more spiritual than the latter. 
Both must he connected memhers of the one 
world in which the Supreme Intelligence mani- 
fests itself. - 

Aristotle developed and gave a more systematic 
form to the doctrines of his master and in doing 
so further, emphasised his dualism, though, at 
the same time, he also indicated the idealistic line 
of thought by pursuing which it is possible to 
transcend that dualism. He opposes Plato’s 
theory of Ideas and points out that the universal 
abstracted from the particular is nothing real, 
that the essence of things cannot be separated 
from the things of which it is the essence and 
that the ideal world is not another world inde- 
pendent of the phenomenal world. The universal 
is not before but in the individual things. The 
Ideas of Plato are conceived as the forms of 
things without which they cannot be. Form 
and matter are inseparable from and in indivisible 
union with each other. From this the legitimate 
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inference is that form and matter are not two 
different things but two aspects of the same thing. 
This, however, is not Aristotle’s view. Eorm, 
according to him, is, no doubt, the informing 
principle of matter and, as such, has the higher 
degree of reality but it is other than matter. 
The original stuff of which all things are made, 
the common substratum of them is ‘ first matter,’ 
which so far from being the necessary correlative 
of form is that which resists its realisation. On 
it all the evils and imperfections of nature depend. 
Aristotle’s matter, therefore, is a more positive 
reality than Plato’s and he endows it with a 
power of its own. But nevertheless it is en- 
meshed in forms all of which are included in the 
Divine thought. God is the supreme form 
related to other forms much in the same way 
in which the Good is related to the other Ideas 
in Plato’s philosophy. In spite of its indepen- 
dent being matter is completely under the 
control of forms centred in God. God is the 
prime mover on whom the changes and move- 
ments of matter, its transition from a lower stage 
to a higher stage depend. The goal of all this 
movement and evolution is also God. The 
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world process, that is to say, is a process of more 
and more explicit realisation of forms implied in 
its existence from the beginning.' Aristotle 
conceives of God as the beginning and end of all 
things and in so far as he does this, his philo- 
sophy is idealistic in spite of the dualism between 
intelligence and matter even more pronounced 
than in Plato. 

In the philosophy of the Stoics, we find a 
reversion to pre-Socratic modes of thought, 
particularly to that of Heraclitus. It is true 
that the Stoics hold that Reason is the sustaining 
principle of the universe ; all that is is the self- 
expression of Reason. But they are unahle to 
think of Reason as a purely immaterial principle. 
The real is corporeal and ideal both at the same 
time. Aristotle conceives of God as the pure 
form divided from matter. Not so the Stoics. 
To ■ them one and the same all-pervading sub- 
stance is God as well as matter. The matter with 
which God is immediately identified is not visible 
matter, but a perfect, ethereal substance called 
pneuma. It is from this subtle and impalp- 
able substance that the coarse matter of every- 
day perception is developed. This distinction, 
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however, does not create a gulf between God 
and the physical world. All that it amounts 
to is that while pneuma is directly divine, what 
we call nature is indirectlv so. The Stoics have 
been called materialists, but they can be so 
characterised only from the standpoint of a 
dualism for which matter and mind are two 
independent realities absolutely opposed to each 
other. The Stoics, however, admit the existence 
of only one substance, material in one aspect and 
spiritual in another of which all particular ob- 
jects are modifications and cannot justly be 
called materialists in the usual sense of the 
term any more than Spinoza or Sehelling. 

The cardinal defect of Stoicism is to lay 
such stress on the unity of matter and mind as 
to overlook their difference. A genuine monism 
must do justice to the unity as well as to the 
difference of the ideal and the real. The physi- 
cal and the spiritual are one only in the sense 
that they are the relatively opposed manifesta- 
tions of a unity which includes and goes beyond 
them. Mind is one with matter not directly but 
by overcoming the distinction which, in order to 
be anything real, it sets up between itself and 
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its own object. It opposes itself to itself and 
only in this way reaches the deepest unity with 
itself. The tendency of the Stoics is to mistake 
their distinction between the fiery breath and 
the physical world which it pervades and sup- 
ports for the distinction between mind and its 
object ; but the pneuma is as much object as 
ordinary matter and both must be viewed as 
equally the realisation of Reason. There may 
be adequate reasons for thinking that there is an 
unseen universe from which the world in which 
we live is derived and of which it is a part, but 
the unseen universe is not the same thing as the 
spirit which is the constitutive principle of all that 
has being both seen and unseen. , Any kind of re- 
fined matter is not less material and more spiritual 
than the matter with which we are familiar. The 
relation of both to intelligence is the same. 
Stoicism would have been a genuine advance on 
the dualism of Plato and Aristotle if it had 
succeeded in reaching an ultimate principle of 
unity that does n ot obliterate but provides a basis 
for the distinction between matter and mind. 

The next great system of Greek thought to 
which we must refer for a moment is the 
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Philosophy of Plotinus. Neo-Platonism is a theory 
of emanation. The primal being from which every- 
thing is derived is the one, perfect and complete in 
itself and raised above all that is finite and com- 
prehensible to us. No definition of it is possible, 
for to define is to limit. Though the Absolute 
one is independent of everything and as such 
excludes all determinateness that would only 
make it finite, Plotinus conceives of it as the 
source and origin of all things. How is this 
possible ? How can a being that needs nothing 
beyond itself be the explanatory principle of the 
world ? Plotinus is unable to give a satisfactory 
answer to this question and has recourse only to 
metaphors. The original essence is so complete, 
so perfect that it flows over into a lower grade 
of being, viz., the nous. Out of the fulness of 
the primal being comes the intelligible world, a 
world of rational beings indivisibly connected 
with each other and having their object of 
thought in intelligible matter . This again, 
overflows into the sensible world, a grade of 
being inferior to it. The difference between the 
intelligible world and the sensible world is that 
while in the former the component Ideas or 
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thinking beings are in close transparent union 
with each other and are not discursive in their 
thought but have an unbroken intuition of the 
whole, in the latter the Ideas are less firmly com- 
pacted in consequence of their contact with matter. 
The lowest grade of being is indeterminate matter. 
The soul falls into the material world when it 
assumes a body. From the bondage of sense, 
how^ever, it necessarily seeks to emancipate itself, 
for its home is not in the world of matter but in 
the higher sphere of intelligence. This it is 
enabled to do by living a life of asceticism and 
discipline. Final salvation, however, is attained 
only when the soul is absorbed into the Absolute 
and is illumined by it, when in divine rapture or 
ecstasy it, so to speak, swoons into the Absolute. 

The only remark that it is necessary to make 

W 

on this theory for our present purpose is that the 
worlds which constitute a hierarchy and are so 
related to each other that the lower emanates 
from the higher must be homogeneous with each 
other. The highest member of the series cannot 
be mind or something above it and the lowest 
matter. The relation between intelligence and 
its object is not a relation between two things 
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on the same level. The former is the opposite 
of the latter, though the opposition rests upon 
and is made possible by a unity that transcends 
it. Mind and the object of mind are one not in 
spite of but because of their opposition. So far 
as the intelligible world and the sensible world 
are concerned Plotinus, after all, admits this 
principle for both of them are unities involving 
the duality of subject and object and are, 
therefore, one as well as many. But the highest 
member of the hierarchy is a pure undifferen- 
tiated unity and the lowest member a world of 
differences without unity. An arrangement like 
this is impossible. Worlds belonging to a series 
in w^hich they are arranged in order of merit 
must have a common denominator. They must 
all be experienced and therefore, objective worlds 
in all of which a self- manifesting spirit is 
equally realised. 

Greek philosophy begins with the concep- 
tion of the ultimate Eeality as neither purely 
physical nor purely spiritual but both at 
once. Plato and Aristotle were the first to 
make a clear distinction between the cor- 
poreal world and its ideal background and 
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though they taught that the former is sup* 
ported by the latter, they failed to overcome 
the opposition between the two by leading them 
up to a higher unity manifesting itself in them. 
The Stoics arrived at their monism by ignor- 
ing and not by retaining and explaining the 
difference of mind- and matter. It was, there- 
fore, as untenable as the dualism of Plato and 
Aristotle. Plotinus seeks to heal the breach 
between the transcendent Absolute and matter 
by interposing middle terms between them and 
the only result is that he is confronted with the 
problem of explaining how the mediators are 
themselves united with the extremes which they 
are supposed to bring into connection with each 
other. We thus see that when Greek thought 
clearly realised the opposition of matter and 
spirit, it failed to attain to a point of view from 
which it is possible to do justice to their unity 
as well as to their difference. 

Supernaturalism and dualism are the cardi- 
nal features of European thought during the 
centuries preceding the renascence. The spiritual 
world tenanted by immortal beings and angels is 
set over against the world in which we live. 
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Here God reigns directly and the blessed are 
face to face with. Him. It is (][uite a different 
place from the material universe and any in- 
fluence issuing forth from it operates on our 
plane in the form of miracles. A world so con- 
ceived, it is easy to see, is altogether a sensuous 
world and to call it, as consisting of mere fact, 
spiritual is a misuse of terms. It may be a very 
exalted place, but it cannot be different in kind 
from this -earth. Any attempt to think of it. 
inevitably leads us to portray it in much the 
same way as Plato does the upper earth in the 
Phoedo. “ In this fair region every thing that 
grows, trees and flowers and fruits are fairer than 
any here and there are hills having stones in 
them smoother and more transparent and fairer 
in colour than our highly valued emeralds and 
sardonyxes and jaspers and other gems, which are 
but minute fragments of them : for there all the 
stoneS) are like our stones and fairer still. To 
the animals and men there the ether is what the 
air is to us. The temperament of their seasons is 
such that they have no disease hnd live much 
longer than we do and have sights and hearing 
and smell and all the other senses, in far greater 
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perfection, in the same proportion that air is 
purer than water or the ether than air. Also 
they have temples and sacred places in which the 
G-ods really dwell and they hear their voice and 
receive their answers and are conscious of them 
and hold converse with them ; and they see the 
sun, moon and stars as they truly are and their 
other blessedness is of a piece with this.” The 
heaven of mediaeval Christianity hears some 
resemblance to this picture. Now I am not 
going to dogmatise and say that any such place 
is impossible. What I do afldrm is that it is not 
a whit more spiritual than this humble abode of 
ours. No object of sensuous perception, not even 
heaven, can be ultimately real and the only 
thing ultimately real is the spiritual, the Absolute 
of which whatever exists is an embodiment 
or expression, The concrete whole, the All- 
inclusive being presupposed by every thing else 
is the one self -revealing spirit of which all 
that is real is an aspect or subordinate ap- 
pearance. Both heaven and earth are in God 
and heaven, therefore, is not the same as God, 
the interjection, Good Heavens, notwithstand- 
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The most typical philosophical expression of 
the dualistic mode of thought is perhaps, Car- 
tesianism. Matter and mind are for it two in- 
dependent substances having nothing in com- 
mon and antithetical to each other. The funda- 
mental property of the former is extension and 
that of the latter, thought. Any intimate con- 
nection between these opposed substances is 
inconceivable, but in man, at any rate, they are 
closely united. How this is possible Descartes 
is unable to explain except by invoking the aid 
of God. The ingenuity of the followers of Des- 
cartes was taxed to the utmost in discovering a 
solution of the problem, but in spite of their 
bold speculations well known to the student of 
philosophy, the problem remained unsolved. 
Knowledge, which is a unity involving the dua- 
lity of the knower and the known, becomes inex- 
plicable if mind and matter are regarded as two 
different substances repelling each other. The 
theory of Spinoza which reduces thought and ex- 
tension to parallel attributes of the one substance 
does not really help us. 't he modes of thought 
and the modes of extension, in Spinoza’s 
system, exclude each other quite as much 
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as the substances of Descartes and this being so, 
it is impossible that the former should he aware 
of the latter. The mind that knows its object 
is not merely opposed to that object but is 
also the unity that overreaches the opposition 
and makes it possible. Spinoza’s modes of 
thought are, of course, not such a unity : they 
are only parallel to the modes of extension. 
But unless thought is conceived as a unity that 
transcends this parallelism knowledge remains 
unexplained. It is not possible to attribute such 
a view to Spinoza, though perhaps there are 
some indications of it in his theory. 

Where dualism fails, onesided monism, viz:^ 
the monism that does not do full justice to the 
duality of experience, is not more successful. 
It has two main forms, materialism and sub- 
jective idealism. The former seeks to reduce 
mind to matter which, according to it, is the 
one original substance. The brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile. It is not 
necessary at this time of day to say anything in 
refutation of materialism, a philosophy worthy 
only of the age in which things are in the saddle 
and ride mankind. It has always failed to 
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explain how is it that mind, if it is only a hye- 
product of matter, believes as if it were the prin- 
ciple that dominates and controls matter. The- 
effective annihilator of materialism, however, is 
idealism from whose assaults it has never been 
able to protect itself. It has not been on its 
feet again since Bishop Berkeley laid it low some 
two centuries ago. As Bain tells us, “all the 
ingenuity of a century and half has failed to 
see a way out of the contradiction involved in 
the popular idea of matter exposed by Berkeley.” 
But however unanswerable Berkeley’s argument 
against materialism may he, he himself, in his 
positive construction, fell into a mistake equally 
onesided. It is true that object has no meaning 
apart from subject hut from this it does not follow 
that objects are mere ideas of the mind. Reid, 
in his polemic against Berkeley, was quite right 
in insisting, as did Kant afterwards, that ideas 
always have an objective reference, but from this 
without more ado he passed straight to the con- 
clusion that objects are, therefore, independent 
of the mind. Actual experience on which alOne 
we can take our stand involves the duality but 
not the dualism of subject and object. If the 
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object apart from the subject is a meaningless 
abstraction, it is equally true that the subject 
depends for its existence upon its relation to the 
object. The error of materialism is to reduce 
the subject to the object and the error of sub- 
jective idealism, like that of Berkeley, is to 
reduce the object to the subject. These cor- 
relative errors bring into view the truth that 
Reality is subject-object and to enforce this 
truth is the great merit of G-erman idealism. 

Kant, on whose critiques the whole fabric of 
German idealism rests, was the first to show in 
a clear manner that objective experience is not 
possible apart from its relation to the unity of 
the self that constitutes it. The mind is not 
like a mirror in which the external world is 
simply reflected. It is the active principle 
which puts together the elements of experience 
and makes it one. Disconnected sensations are 
not possible objects of knowledge. They must 
be brought into relation to each other and re- 
duced to unity before experience is possible and 
it is the self that effects this necessary synthesis. 
The world of experience owes its coherence and 
unity, without which it would be a mere chaos, 
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to the combining activity of the self and is, 
therefore, real only in relation to it. But if 
mind is the presupposition of nature, it, on its 
part, is dependent for the consciousness of its 
unity with itself on the process by which it 
constitutes and distinguishes itself from nature. 
The unity of the world, that is to say, is the 
objective counterpart of the mind’s unity with 
itself. Self-consciousness and the consciousness 
of the world are two inseparable phases of the 
unity of experience. 

In so far as Kant brings out the correlativity 
of the unity of self-consciousness and the objective 
world of experience, his position is unassailable ; 
but his fundamental mistake is that he fails to 
perceive the organic character of knowledge and 
conceives of it as the result of the mechanical 
combination of elements separate from each 
other. If percepts without concepts are blind 
and concepts without percepts are empty, if the 
mind’s consciousness of itself as a unity is depen- 
deht upon its relation to and distinction from the 
world and the conseiousness of the world pre- 
supposes the consciousness of its reference to the 
self, the only legitimate conclusion is that 
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experience is a concrete whole of distinguishable 
elements incapable of being separated from each 
other and that subject and object are the two 
opposed expressions of a unity that transcends 
them. Kant, however, is far from such a con- 
clusion, though his own reasoning makes it 
inevitable. 

It is not possible to give anything like a full 
account of the philosophy of Kant or to form an 
adequate estimate of it in a paper like this. All 
that can be done is to indicate very briefly the 
line of thought which it opens up. The difl&cul- 
ties in which Kant becomes involved are, in the 
main, the outcome of the false separation be- 
tween sense and understanding with which he 
begins. Sensations are regarded as the raw 
material of knowledge, which, in order to be 
transformed into objects of experience, must be 
brought under the categories of the understand- 
ing. It is impossible that subjective sensations 
should change their character and become 
objects opposed to the subject merely through 
the process of being united with each other by 
the understanding. Indeed Kant himself, in his 
Befutation of Idealism, insists that sensations 
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depend for their possibility upon their reference 
to objects from which the knowing mind distin- 
guishes itself. If so, they cannot be regarded 
as the original data out of which the objects are 
developed. The presupposition of a thing cannot 
be dependent on that which presupposes it. 
What Kant’s teaching in the Refutation of 
Idealism amounts to is that subjective experience 
is not anything other than objective experience 
but is objective experience itself regarded as the 

experience of the mind for which alone it is 

■ * • 

real. 

Kant is never able to explain how it is 
possible for the understanding to reduce chaotic 
sensations to order if the two are alien to each 
other. Lawless sensations may occur in any and 
every order and cannot, therefore, be amenable 
to the forms which the understanding seeks to 
impose on them. That sensations should be a 
mere manifold wanting in every element of 
regular arrangement and at the same time' 
orderly enough to conform to the categories is an 
impossible conception. The only way out of the 
difficulty is to perceive that the synthetic forms 
of the understanding are not superinduced upon 

' t; ae : ' 
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sensations from without hut are intrinsic to 
them and are, therefore, the very core of their 
being. Sensations, that is to say, can he brought 
under the categories because, after all, they are 
not a chaotic manifold but elements of a har- 
monious whole. This is the view suggested in 
the Critique of Judgment which, properly deve- 
loped, leads to the conception of the universe as 

the self-revelation of mind. 

The logical outcome of the philosophy of 
Kant is the Absolute Idealism of Hegel, an 
idealism which successfully overcomes the dual- 
ism of thought and being, of matter and mind, 
of nature and spirit. Hegel is at one with 
Spinoza in thinking that ultimate being is one 
but conceives of this being as subject and not as 
substance. By subject, however, he does not 
mean the mere correlative of the object. If 
aubieet ia the antithesis of object it is also the 
higher unity that overcomes this antithesis and 
makes it possible. It is the ideal unity, the 
concrete universal which opposes itself as subject 
to itself as object and transcends that opposition. 
If Reality is a connected system of things, a 
coherent whole of interrelated parts, it is such 
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only because its centre lies in mind. The com- 
plete circle of Reality has for its centre mind 
and for its circumference the objective world. 
To the unthinking mind objects are as they 
appear, each real on its own account indepen- 
dently of its relation to anything else. It does 
not view the world as an organic unity but as a 
mere aggregate of unconnected or, at any rate, 
not essentially connected things. This theory 
of the first look, to use a phrase of Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s, is corrected by science which points out 
that objects have being only as they are connect- 
ed with each other. Nothing is isolated and 
self -subsis tent in the universe. Whatever exists 
does so by virtue of the relations in which it 
stands to other existences which together consti- 
tute the world system. The hig best generalisa- 
tion of science is that the universe is a 
unitary system, a single whole composed of 
elements which cannot be parted off from one 
another. If this is so, it necessarily follows that 
the plurality of objects is the expression of an 
underlying unity, a unity that can only be an 
ideal unity. Bor, the reality of related substan- 
ces must be soueht for not in the substances 
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taken separately, nor in the mere aggi’egate of 
them but in the principle which divides and at 
the same time unites them. Such a principle 
is mind. The presupposition of the world as a 
system of reciprocally determining substances, 
therefore, is the universal intelligence that 
realises itself in them. The unity of the world, 
of which we hear so much, is, in the last resort, 
ideal unity. What is not ultimately an ideal 
unity is not a unity at all. The real is ideal 
and the ideal alone is truly real. The natural 
world, seen in the light of the principle of Reason 
implied in its existence is the spiritual world. 

The element of imperishable truth in Hegel’s 
philosophy is its conception of the unity and 
spirituality of the world. It knows no absolute 
distinction between nature and spirit, God and 
the world. God, Hegel is never tired of .insist- 
ing, is not a mere Supreme Being. His very 
nature is to reveal Himself and the world is His 
self-revelation. But Hegel seems to regard the 
universe, as known to us, as the complete expres- 
sion of the Absolute Mind. This does not appear 
to be a tenable view. The experienced world is 
too full of antinomies and contradictions to be 
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capable of being taken as the sole content of 
the Divine Mind. It is not sufficiently cohei’ent 
foi that. Coherence and comprehensiveness, as 
Mr. Bradley points out, go together. The more 
comprehensive a thing is, tlie more coherent and 
rational it is. Nature, as we know it, is not a 
whole completely harmonious and unless we 
believe that it is supplemented by elements be- 
yond the ken of our intelligence but formino- 
integral factors of the Divine experience, it 
is not possible to regard it as the revelation of 
Grod. It is ti'ue that nature becomes an 
irrational surd unless we think of it as the 
objective expression of the Divine Mind, but 
this does not mean that it is the complete 
expression of that mind. Such a view would 
make it even more iri’ational. IVe" are un- 
able to make anything of the grave-digger’s 
scene, for example, in the play of Hamlet 
even when it is read apart from its context, 
unless we suppose that it is the work of mind. 
The knowledge that it was written by Shakes- 
peare e xplains it, but, in a noth er way, it adds 
to our perplexities. Can this half orasy thin^ 
be the production of Shakespeare’s mind ? If it 
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is SO, are we not led to ask whether, after all, we 
should not revise our idea of Shakespeare’s 
genius ? The solution of the puzzle comes when 
we remember that it is only a very small part 
of a big drama and see it in its proper setting. 
Not it by itself, but it, as supplemented by more 
significant things that throw light on it, is the 
work of Shakespeare. This imperfect world in 
which we live is like the grave-digger’s scene 
in Hamlet. It can be regarded as the revelation 
of God only if we suppose that it is a very 
insignificant fragment of a much larger world 
of which we have no knowledge. Any other 
supposition would amount to saying that it, as 
God’s world, is the best possible world although 
everything or nearly everything in it is gravely 
defective. In the buovant and cheerful days of 
youth it may be possible to indulge in optimism 
of this sort, but, I think, a time comes in the 
life of every man who reflects when instead of 
finding traces of God’s presence in this world he 
is rather inclined to make a present of it to the 
Devil. What is to he said of a world in which 
horrors like those of the present war and the 
still greater horrors of the peace that prevailed 
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before the war and made it inevitable are 
possible? Yes, it is God’s world but only in the 
same way as the grave-digger’s scene in Hamlet 
is Shakespeare’s work. "VVe are forced to believe 
that it is largely supplemented by facts which 
make its defects explicable and that it is in the 
M'^hole circle of reality of which our sphere of 
existence is a mere part that the Absolute Spirit 
is adequately embodied. 

The conclusion, then, to which we come is 
that nature, in its last interpretation, is spirit. 
There is no spiritual world beyond this. What 
appears to be a universe of dead matter is in 
reality the living thought of a living God. But 
the material universe is not a coherent whole 
and, as such, cannot be a complete reality. We 
must, therefore, suppose that beyond it and 
including and supplementing it there are other 
worlds which together constitute a whole com- 
prehensive enough to be coherent. The distinc- 
tion, how’^ever, between this world and any other 
world beyond it is not a distinction of the natural 
and the spiritual. The spiritual is not a beyond ; 
it is the universal principle which has its content 
in all that exists. The unseen universe is of a 
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piece Moth and a continuation of the visible 
universe and in both the One All-inclusive 
Spirit is revealed. Our world and every other 
possible world, as regions of mere fact are all 
equally secular and valueless. Their genuine 
reality and spirituality lies in their being the 
embodiment of the Absolute, of the True, 
the Good and the Beautiful. 



Hegelianism and Immortality^ 

{Modern Revieio, Se23temder, 1920) 

For enlightenment on one of the most im- 
portant topics of philosophy, a topic which will 
never fail to he of paramount importance and 
absorbing interest to mankind, one turns in 
vain to the philosophy of Hegel. I refer to the 
problem of immortality, understanding by that 
term the continued existence of the finite self 
after death. Did Hegel accept this doctrine? 
It is by no means easy to answer the q[uestion. 
Nowhere in his writings is a systematic discus- 
sion of the doctrine of immortality to be found. 
All other subjects of fundamental interest to the 
student of philosophy are elaborately treated of 
hut the problem of a future life is almost entirely 
ignored. It is true that there are a few passages 
in i\iQ Philosophy of Religion in mhich belief 
in immortality is expressed, but these passages 
are exceedingly ambiguous and cannot with 

* A paper read before the Calcutta Philosophical Society. 

27 ; ' : 
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certainty be taken to mean that the finite per- 
sonality survives death. Stirling, than whom 
perhaps no one is a greater authority on Hegel, 
indeed tells us “ that the whole tendency of the 
writings of Hegel supports belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul.”^ He I’efers to “the warm 
manner in which Hegel hails all such categories 
as the infinite and speaks of the melancholy of 
the thought of finitude,” to “ such expressions as 
that unreality death, the death of the body is the 
birth of the spirit ” and concludes “ that we have 
but to recollect all this to feel convinced of the 
perfect loyalty of Hegel to the hope of immor- 
tality,” But the passages on which Stirling relies 
can hardly be said to support his conclusion. 
It is quite true that they express Hegel’s funda- 
mental conviction that spirit is the presupposi- 
tion of all that is real and cannot, therefore, be 
conceived as not existing, but he seems to mean 
the universal spirit of which the world is the 
expression rather than the finite spirit of man. 
Take, for instance the following passage in the 
jPhUosopJiy of Ueligioti which is perhaps typical, 
** The soul, the individual soul, has an infinite, 

> Sehwegler's Histoi-y of iPhilosophy^ p. 44D. 
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aiQ eternal quality, namely, that of being a citizen 
in the Kingdom of God. This is a quality -and 
a life which is removed beyond time and the past; 
and since it is at the same time opposed to the 
present limited sphere, this eternal quality or 
determination eternally determines itself at the. 
same time as a future. The infinite demand 
to see God, i.e.^ to become conscious in spirit of 
His truth, as present truth, is in this temporal, 
present not yet satisfied so far as consciousness 
in its character as ordinary consciousness is- con- 
cerned.”^ Now, I think, it is hardly open to 
doubt that by the eternal quality, of the indivi- 
dual soul in this passage, Hegel understands the. 
spiritual life based on the consciousness of one- 
ness with the Absolute and not the indefinite 
prolongation of the finite self. immortal 

in so far as he is lifted above time through the 
religious consciousness of union : with God an 
this immortal life is lived here and now and not: 
in another world beyond the grave, “ The immor- 
tality of the soul,” we are told in another passage, _ 
“ must not be represented as first entering the 
sphere of reality only at a later stage ; it is the 

^ £*Mlosofhy of Religionj Eii~^Ush Tr,f Y oh 
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actual present quality of spirit ; spirit is eternal, 
and for this reason is already present.”* Universal 
spirit, that is to say, as the prius of all is incap- 
able of perishing and if man is immortal it is 
because he has his being in it and has no mean- 
ing apart from it. This, however, does not 
necessarily mean that he, in his finite form, will 
survive death. What is imperishable in man is 
his essence and that essence is the Absolute 
spirit. 

All this, however, throws no light on the 
problem of immortality as it is usually understood 
and Hegel resolutely refrains from helping his 
reader in solving it. The reason of this cannot 
be that he regards the question of immortality 
as not belonging to philosophy. Nor can it be 
said that it follows so obviously from his philo- 
sophical principles that it is unnecessary to deal 
expressly with it. The philosopher who devotes 
about a score of pages to the discussion of phre- 
nology could, if he were so inclined, easily com- 
pose a few unambiguous sentences to let the 
world know what he thinks about the subject 
of immortality. TV^hy then does he persistently 
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evade the problem ? One reason seems to be as 
Dr. McTaggart thinks, that Hegel is not much 
interested in the question. Man’s being is con- 
summated in the Absolute ; in the Absolute he 
is eternal, and that being so, it is hardly worth 
while to inquire whether he, as a creature of time, 
will endure for ever. This appears to be his view. 
If in the midst of the finite we can become one 
with the infinite, eternal in every moment, why 
trouble about anything else ? 

But even if Hegel were disposed to pay atten- 
tion to the doctrine of the survival of human 
personality, would he have found it easy to make 
it square with his general principles P Survival 
means, in some sense, the separation of - the seal 
from the body and the continuance of the life of 
the released soul in an environment other than 
this, in some world different from the natural 
world in which we live at present. But, accord- 
ing to Hegel, there is no dualism of body and 
soul and the spiritual world is not another world 
somewhere beyond this, but this very world 
regarded as the expression of mind. “ Only in 
appearance,” he tells us, “ is the natural sepa- 
rated from the divine and the body is only in 
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imperfect knowledge body and separated from 
the soul.” The soul is the ideality of the body 
and is nothing apart from it. What ideally is 
the soul is, as a thing existing in space, body. 
“ In so far as the ‘ I ’ lives the soul, which con- 
ceives, and, what is more, is free, is not separated 
from the body. The body is the outward em- 
bodiment of freedom and in it the ‘ I ’ is sensible. 
It is an irrational and sophistic doctrine which 
sepai’ates body and soul.’” Body and soul, in 
short, are, in Hegel’s view, not two different 
things but twa sides of the same thing. The 
latter includes the former and contains it as a 
necessary element of itself. How, then, can the 
mind survive bodily death ? Separation of mind 
from the body, it must never be forgotten, is 
absolutely meaningless from Hegel’s point of 
view. Supposing that such separation has any 
meaning, what is to be the future home of the 
soul freed from the body at the moment of death ? 
Again and again Hegel tells us that God is com- 
pletely revealed in nature and that there is no 
supernatural world above and beyond this. He 
is most emphatic in rejecting the mediseval 

'>‘'I*hilosophyofBeligionyDycWsTr,^ji,54^^ 
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conception of the other world. The supersensible 
world is not another world hut the sensible world 
itself adequately conceived. It is the present 
world regarded as the self-expression of reason^ 
The everyday world which is here and now is 
the only world and in it G-od is fully revealed. 
The vain world beyond is only a phantasm of the 
abstract understanding. Consistently with this 
view it is impossible to suppose that the soul, 
after death, is transferred to another sphere. 
Future life would thus appear to be rendered 
impossible by the absence of any place where 
such life could be lived, unless we adopt the 
theory of reincarnation and say that after death 
the soul is born again into this very world. But 
the doctrine of reincarnation, besides other ob- 
jections to which it is open, involves the assump- 
tion that the soul can be transferred from one 
body to another. This, we have seen, is an im- 
possible conception for Hegel. Can it be that 
he was aware of these difficulties and the con- 
sciousness of thena was one of the reasons whioh 
led him to shirk the problem of immortality ? 

Br.^ M thinks that Hegel is a 

believer in immortality. I am not quite so sure. 
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There is no doubt that he regards, as he must, 
the universal mind, independently of which 
nothing can exist, as immortal ; but, on the 
whole, the trend of his theory is, I am inclined 
to think, rather against -the doctrine of the 
immortality of the finite self. In spite of his 
deep conviction that man is the son of G-od he 
somehow fails to appreciate sufidciently the 
value of human personality ; at any rate, to 
realise all that it implies. 

Whether this view is correct or not, one 
must agree with Dr. MeTaggart when he says 
that Hegel’s failure to emphasise the immorta- 
lity of the individual is a defect in his work. 
For as he truly remarks, “this is a question 
which no philosophy can be justified in treating 
as insignificant. A philosopher may answer it 
affirmatively, or negatively, or may deny his 
power of answering it at all. But, however 
be may deal with it, he is clearly wrong if he 
treats it as unimportant. For it does not only 
make all the difference for the future, but it 
makes a profound difference for the present** 
We can scarcely exaggerate the difference 
which will be made in our estimate of our place 
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in tlie imiFerse and consequently, in our ideals, 
our aspirations, our hopes, the whole of the 
emotional colouring of our lives.”* 

But if Hegel has neglected the question of 
immortality, most of the distinguished thinkers 
who have been powerfully influenced hy him 
and are described as Neo-Hegelians have taken 
cognisance of it and discussed it from various 
points of view. It will be instructive to 
consider how the topic has been handled by 
them. 

T. H. Green, like Hegel, makes no direct 
reference to immortality, but it is distinctly 
pointed to by his theory of the moral ideal." 
In man, according to Green, the eternally 
complete consciousness presupposed in the 
existence of nature is partially reproduced 
through an animal organism. This makes 
human nature a contradiction. As a limited 
expression of God man is finite, but as one with 
him, he is infinite. He, therefore, is driven to 
seek to solve this contradiction, to be in aetual- 
ity what in possibility he la. Beffection of 

^ Sfudies in Hegelian Gosniology^ p. 6. 

- Brolegomena to Etkics, Hooh lllf Chajp, Tl. 

38 
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Ms nature, the complete development of his 
capacities comes to he his ideal. This ideal is not 
an empty notion. Though in relation to the 
finite developing subject, it actually is not, still 
“ if there were not a consciousness for which it 
existed, there would be no sense in saying that 
in possibility it is, for it would simply he 
nothing at all.” It must exist not merely for 
hut in or as a self-conscious subject. It is true 
that self-realisation is possible for man only as 
a member of an ethical community. Apart 
from the nation the individual is an unreal 
abstraction. But it is equally true that the 
nation exists in persons. In combating the 
falsehood that the nation is an aggregate of 
individuals, we must not fall into the equally 
; serious mistake of supposing that the national 
life is realised anywhere except in the widened 
and deepened self-consciousness of the citizen. 
The general will is real only in so far as it is 
individualised in the will of the good man 
united with his fellowmen by the bond of 
social relations. Progress of Humanity, therefore, 
“ can only mean progress of personal charac- 
ter i(Q personal character.” . With personality 
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we begin and in personality we end, Realisa- 
tion of human personality, which is possible 
only in society, “ cannot be a mere process 
to infinity but must have its end as an eternal 
state oE being and that' no state of being 
could be such end in which the self-conscious 
personality presupposed by the process was 
either extinguished or treated as a mere means.^’ 
“ If, then, the progress of the race and of the 
individual is possible only on the basis of perso- 
nality, if in the attainment of the end of 
human development personality is not extin- 
guished but enriched, immortality, it would 
seem, must be regarded as a necessary postulate 
of the moral life. Green does not expressly draw 
this conclusion, but the tenour of his thinking 
justifies it. The emphasis he lays on personal- 
ity distinguishes his system from that of Hegel 

and it is for this reason that, in spite of his 

» • 

silence on the subject, it is possible to regard 
his philosophy as favourable to belief in immor- 
tality. , 

Hpon the significance and value of our 
moral personality Edward Oaird also lays stress. 
The highest life of Humanity, he argues, is 
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realised not in spite of but because of tbe 
transitoriuess, the weakness, the dangers and 
the failure of the natural life. What appear to 
be the evils of life are, very often, its oppor- 
tunities of rising to a higher state of existence. 
“It is in meeting the risks and sufferings of a 
transitorv life that the noblest features of cha- 
raeter, courage, patience and the power of self- 
sacrifice are exercised and matured. ^ When the 
soldier sacrifices his life for his country, when 
the martyr prefers death to disloyalty to the 
cause with which he is identified, death is not 
a mere incident of the higher life but the very 
means through which it is realised. Can it be 
believed that the event which makes possible 
the realisation of the spiritual life in such cases 
is destructive to it ? Our ultimate reason for 
believing anything of which we have no direct 
knowledge is tha|; without it no rational inter- 
pretation of the experienced facts can be given. 
Is the supposition that the organs of the moral 
forces, by which, after all, the course of the 
world is shaped, perish at death consistent with 
the rationality of the universe. ? “ I think that 

^ JQay Sermoris, p. 269 . 
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every one who has known intimately a great 
and . good man feels death in his case to be al- 
most incredible if by death be meant an end 
of being. If the world is a rational and there- 
fore a moral system, it cannot be that this, the 
most precious thing we know, the only absolute- 
ly precious thing in the world, a character 
built up and matured in goodness through all 
the trials of life should pass away and be lost 
for ever.”’^ If, then, we believe that the universe 
is a rational system in which God is self- 
revealed, future life would seem to follow 
as a necessary consequence. The world would 
be in-ational and meaningless if what is high- 
est in it perished with the dissolution of the 
body. “He who has lived for truth and good- 
ness,” Caird rightly concludes, “ has built upon 
a rock that will not fail him if there be a God 
who goveims and manifests Himself in the uni- 
verse. He has become a part of the divine life 
and he and his work must remain. ® 

In his Fundamental Ideas of Christianity 
John Caird bases his argument for a future life 

Op. cit, -g. 2^^, ■ . 

' , pp. af., p. ' 282 .' : 
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on the inherent capabilities of our nature. Man 
is not a merely finite being, a creature of time 
destined to pass away. There is an element in 
him vfhich distinguishes him from the lower 
animals and to which it is possible to apply the 
term 'eternal.’ This is the element which 
raises him above the limits of time and space 
and makes him one with the spiritual principle 
presupposed in the existence of nature. In the 
finite things and events which constitute the 
world of experience an infinite mind is revealed 
and it is because we are a reproduction of this 
mind that it is possible for us to transcend oiir 
limitations and to be conscious of our finitiide. 
The intelligence which is conscious of events 
in time cannot itself be in time. “When we 
think of our temporal existence we are lifted 
above it to a point of view' that is not conditioned 
by its transiency, but yet in virtue of which we 
can pronounce it to be transitory.” The con- 
clusion to which such considerations point is 
that man’s spiritual constitution is of such a 
nature that it is impossible to regard it as 
intended for the few years of his earthly exis- 
tence. The only rational explanation of the 
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disproportion between our latent capacities and 
the functions we have to fulfil in this life is that 
there is a higher life where such capacities will 
find sufficient scope and employment. To think 
otherwise is to make human life vain and pur- 
poseless. “ What strange irony of fate w'ould 
there he in the cultivation and training of human 
intelligence, in the hived up fruits of long study 
and research, in the manifold struggles and self- 
denials by which a noble and beautiful nature 
is chastened and refined, if it is to disappear and 
drop out of existence just when it has become 
fitted for great and beneficent service in God’s 
■universe.” ^ It is no answer to say that though 
the individual perishes the race survives and 
-that the achievements of individuals contribute to 
and further the progress of mankind. Corporate 
immortality cannot be substituted for individual 
immortality. However true it may be that the 
igood man, is disinterested in his actions and livfs 
an altruistic life, he can never be regarded ^ 
a mere means to an; end, even if that end^ b 
the perfection of the human race. Personality 
is always an end in itself and it is after 

^ funclamental Jd^cts of Ch^isfk 
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the consciousness of the individual that 
Humanity is realised. ^ 

But is not all this, it will naturally be asked, 
a mere expression of pious hope ? What proof 
is there that it will be ever fulfilled ? To this 
question there is only one reply. “ If underneath 
all the phenomena of the world in which we 
live, we can discern no principle of reason and 
order, no absolute intelligence and love, then, 
indeed, our hope of immortality may be but an 
illusion and a dream, then, indeed, the world’s 
course may be the thing, of meaningless waste 
and reckless incongruity which such a supposi- 
tion involves. But if there be a God, an in- 
finite loving wisdom which has endowed us 
with the capacity of knowing, loving and com- 
muning with itself and which has made the 
order of the world a system of moral education 
preparing and disciplining us for a career of 
never-ending goodness and blessedness hereafter, 
can it be that all this vast moral system, with 
all the hopes and aspirations it encourages us to 

’^ Humanity, to tell the truth, is not, at this moment, presenting a 
spectacle calculated to inspire men with the belief that to be merely the 
means to its perfection, of which there is no sign, is the be-all and eiicl- 
alloflife. 
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cherish, is but an elaborate and cruel decep- 
tion ? Belief in immortality,^ in short, ultimately 
rests on faith in God. 

The philosophical principle on which Caird’s 
case for immortality stands is employed by Lord 
Haldane for precisely the opposite purpose, in 
trying to show that any quest for immortality 
beyond the grave is essentially unmeaning.^ 
The substance of his argument is that life is not 
a mere event or process in time. It involves a 
spiritual unity to which the temporal process is 
relative. Succession presupposes a principle 
wLich is not itself in succession, but transcend.s 
it. and makes it possible. On one side, life is 
succession, in time, on another side, it finds its 
full meaning in the unity of self-consciousness 
without which there would be no succession in 
time. Eternity, therefore, is not other than 
and beyond time but is realised in time. 
The truly immortal life is the eternal life which 
is being lived at this very moment. When 
these correlated sides of a concrete unity are, 
by an abstract understanding, separated from 

^ Qp. cttj p. 296. 

^ Fathtcay to UeaUfy^ Stage tka^S^^ Gbap. IIL 

. 
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each otlier, it is wrongly supposed that the 
present life is one of changes only and the eter- 
nal element is looked for beyond the grave. 
But “ life now stands for us as intelligible only 
when contemplated from the standpoint of the 
eternal. Here and now is God, here and now 
is freedom, here and now is immortality,” 
All this is very true, but it is hard ' to under- 
stand why this truth should be an insuper- 
able obstacle to the inquiry whether the finite 
personality survives death or not. The fact 
that I am an eternal being to-day does not 
make the question unmeaning whether there are 
reasons to believe that' I shall live tomorrow to 
complete the work I have taken in hand to-day. 
■Why then, because I am beyond time, should it 
be unreasonable to ask whether death will put 
an end to me as a finite man bearing a proper 
narhe ? On the contrary, it may be . inferred 
that because we are what we are only upon a 
basis that is unaffected by change and decay, be^ 
.cause we are one with the absolute mind we 
are as little injured by death as the Absolute 
itself. XiOrd Haldane seems to take it for granted 
that . the believer in immortality is bound to 
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separate the eternal element in man from what 
belongs to time and to connect the former with 
a transcendent world of immutable essences 
and the latter with the present sensible world, 
the two worlds being regarded as antithetical 
to each other. But surely it is possible to con- 


ceive of this world and the other world as 
essentially the same in hind and as the constituent 
members of a single whole in which the eternal 
mind is revealed and of man as a finite-infinite 
being belonging to this whole and, therefore, to 
both worlds. 


W. Wallace points out that it is an ineradi- 
cable tendency of man to believe that the power 
behind nature in spite of appearances to the con- 
trary, is on his side and that life is not extinguish- 
ed by death.’^ It is not easy for him to think that 
death is the termination of his existence. Though 
this deep-rooted instinct is of greafaid to us in 
the struggle for existence, it is wrong to suppose 
that it is a mere product of evolution. If, in 
order to avoid the paralysing thought that all 
is vanity, man said to himself * let there be a life 
hereafter,’ it is because there spoke in him 


^ Jjectures and Wss^ys on NaHiral TJieolog^y and Mhics, pp. 202-7'. 
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“something other and yet not wholly other, 
thain himself.” But all that this irresistible 
belief really amounts to is that “ our inner true 
being is not a visible and a sensible thing, that 
it is that in us which is iinextinguished by 
death.” We do not know anything more than 
this that “ we are above and beyond time.” 
This, to be sure, is giving a stone instead of 
bread. The conviction, simply, that we, as 
spiritual beings, transcend time can scarcely he 
of much use to its as a sustaining principle in 
the battle of life. 

Professor Watson, like John Caird, regards 
immortality as a conseq[uenoe of our essential 
nature.’^ Binite as he is, there is a principle in 
man which lifts him above his Ihnitations and 
enables him to view all things from the stand- 
point of the whole. This distinctive power, due 
to his ideal nature, makes him one with God. 
The infinite wealth of the divine life is prospec- 
tively bis and to take actual possession of it 
comes to be the inevitable aim of his life. There 
must therefore “ be an eternal progress in know- 
ledge, art and morality leading to an ever clearer 

1 The Interpretation of Beligious Ea!pGiHence, Yol IJ, pp. 313a7» 
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and fuller conaprehension of God.” The immense 
potentialities of our nature must be realised 
and “ all eternity would seem to be required to 
give opportunity for progress in the knowledge 
of God and for approximation to his infinite 
perfection.” It is scarcely possible to believe 
that a being who can transcend his finitude and 
be “ a spectator of all time and of all existence ” 
and who is continually making progress towards 
an ever-advancing ideal should perish without 
attaining the goal of his journey. “ In struggle 
and conflict man has gradually attained to a' 
measure of knowledge and morality and it does 
not seem, credible that all this toil and pain and 
strife should be suddenly cut short for ever.” 
If it is objected that such, considerations merely 
point to the never-ceasing progress of the human 
race, the a,nswer is that although moral progress 
is only possible through the co-operation and 
fellowship of men with each other, it -ulti«* 
mately involves the “ conscious personal parti- 
cipation of all the members of society in its 
highest triumphs.” If;, therefore, it is legitimate 
to infer immortality from the unrealised - possibi- 
lities of human nature, it must mean the 
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immortality of the individual and not merely 
of the race. 

Mr. Bradley does not think that the immor- 
tality of the soul is very probable though he 
concedes that it is barely possible.^ What 
exactly survival means and how far it must he 
personal is, in his view, not easy to determine. 
A soul may continue to exist without a body or 
“ another nervous system sufficiently like our 
own might he developed.” A future life is thus 
possible “ even on the ground of common crude 
materialism.” A thing is impossible absolutely 
only when it can be shown to be inconsistent 
with the nature of reality. This the contimiance 
of the soul after death is not. But to say that 
survival is possible is one thing and to say that 
it is probable is another. It is idle to attempt 
to determine the chances of it where we have 
to deal largely with the unknown. If we Judge 
by what little knowledge we possess, “ a future 
life,” Mr. Bradley declares, “is decidedly im- 
probable.” If it is urged that the hope of 
immortality is indestructible and that the deep- 
seated cravings of. our nature must be satisfied, 

Af^eamnce and Reality, mi-lO, 
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Mr. Bradley’s answer is that it is irrational to 
demand that “ every desire of every kind must, 
as such, be gratified.” “ What is there so 
sacred,” he asks, “in this desire for a future 
life.” Its attainment is not implied in the 
principles of our nature, nor is there anything 
particularly moral or religious in it. I, of course, 
desire to live a life of constant pleasure and no 
pain indefinitely prolonged, but this wish of 
mine is incapable of literal fulfilment consis- 
tently with my place in the world. All thisj 
surely, is only a travesty of the position of the 
believer in immortality. The real point of his 
argument is that the unrealised possibilities of 
our nature go to indicate that this life is only 
the first stage of human existence and that 
somewhere else the career begun here will be 
continued and completed. There is such a dis- 
parity between the ideals and aspirations of 
man and the opportunities for their realisation 
in this life that unless we believe in a future 
of never-ending progress it becomes impossible 
to regard the universe as anything but funda- 
mentally incoherent and irrational. “The 
sense of the incompleteness of our personal life, 
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if death, is to terminate it,” as Professor Ward 
truly says, lias grown with, our moral and 
religious progress and is most keenly felt by the 
best of men and by men at tbeir best.’” “If 
without belief in immortality,” declares Mr. 
Bradley, our religion and our morality will not 
work, so much the worse for our morality and 
our religion. The remedy lies in the correction 
of our mistaken and immoral notions about 
goodness.” As a moral being I seek to attain 
goodness, but if as the consequence of my single- 
minded devotion to it and the faithful endeavour 
to realise it in my life, the conviction is forced 
upon me that there is a career of unlimited 
attainment in knowledge and goodness beyond 
the grave, my notion of goodness straightway 
becomes immoral ! If it is argued that unless 
we survive death all our hard-won gains will be 
lost, Mr. Bradley has his answer ready.- “ Is a 
thing lost, in the first place, because I fail to 
get it or retain it? And, in the second place, 
what seems to us sheer waste is, to a very large 
extent, the way of the universe. We need not 
take on ourselves to be anxious about that.” 

■ . ^ TJte 0 / p* 387. 
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But what is lost, if death ends all, is not any 
mere thing but the moral personality. The 
question is not whether I am to retain certain 

things which I have acquired hut whether the 

♦ 

universe is to retain what is of infinite value, 
viz., the moral individual. As for sheer waste 
being the way of the universe, it is just this that 
furnishes a hard problem to philosophy. That 
it is an appearance is not to be doubted but 
does it not get itself supplemented and explain- 
ed ill reality ? If we could help being anxious 
about that and be indifferent to the tragedies 
of life, the problem of job would never have 
been raised and it would never have troubled 
mankind. 

With endless progress, Mr. Bradley urges, 
perfection is unattainable. Precisely so, if pro- 
gress meant only an infinite process not xelative 
to an end. But, as Green has pointed out, it 
presupposes a goal and that goal is a compietely 
deyeloped personality. We speak of it as endle^ 
because our consciousness is subject to the con- 
dition of time ; but there is no reason to think 
that tinie is hot superseded without^ 
led in a higher form of consciousness of which 
30 - 
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we, at present, have no knowledge. Perfection, 
Mr. Bradley insists, is not something to be attain- 
ed. “ As a function of the perfect universe you 
are already perfect.” The trouble arises from 
finitude. “ If you are to be perfect then you, 
as such must be resolved and cease.” But here 
I am and do not mean to cease, at least for a 
time. That being so, why may I not try to 
bring the perfection I already have in the 
-Absolute over to my side? Instead of my being 
ensnlfed in the Absolute why should not the 
Absolute be progressively revealed in me ? To 
the argument that pain and sorrow should be 
somewhere made good, Mr. Bradley’s reply is 
that all is not wrong if individuals suffer. “ The 
universe in its attitude towards finite beings 
must be judged of not piecemeal but as a 
system.” True, but the universe is a system of 
individuals and the perfection of the whole to 
which the hardships and failures of life in the 
temporal order contribute must ultimately be 
shared by and expressed in the consciousness of 
individuals. 

The main reason of Mr. Bradley’s hostility 
to the doctrine of immortality appears to be the 
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difficulty of harmonising it with “ the general 
results of this book,” Appearance and 

Heality. The final destiny and last truth of 
things is not to he maintained and respected in 
the Absolute. There they must undergo whole- 
sale rearrangement. “We have an all-pervasive 
transfusion with a rehlending of all material.” 
From such a point of view, so far from the idea 
of a future life being deserving of encourage- 
ment, even the existence of finite selves for a 
few years on this planet would appear to he a 
scandal. But is there not a more excellent 
way of avoiding the awkward situation, to 

re-examine the first principles of a philosophy 
whose insufficiency is proved by its confession 
of inability to justify the hope of immortality ? 

Dr. Bosanquet’s view of immortality has 
affinity with Mr. Bradley’s.^ He discusses at 
considerable length the question of the Un- 
equal distribution of pleasure and pain, good 
and evil, to which Mr. Bradley also refers, and 
asks whether the demand is justified that the 
inequalities Of this present life shall be redressed 
in another. The conclusion reached is that 

' r/ie \/ahteand Vestiny of the Individual, hect vie IX, 
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such demands arise from a total misconcep- 
tion of the nature of the ivorlcl ive live in. 
I’inite beings are not independent and only 
externally related 'to each other. They are 
members one of another and have their unity 
in the Absolute. Cdaims, therefore, all vanish 
and the “ best people have most to bear and 
carry the burdens of the rest.” But is it possible 
to regard this as a finally satisfying arrange- 
ment? The good man, of course, does not 
complain and bears the burden as cheerfully as 
he can, but the impartial observer instinctively 
feels that this is a profound anomaly -which 
requires to be explained. No amount of 
abstract reasoning will ever shake the funda- 
mental conviction of the human mind, cherished 
alike by rvidely differing races of men, that the 
undeserved sufferings of the virtuous and the 
triumphs of the unrighteous plainly indicate that 
this life is not all and that elsewhere things are 
righted and readjusted, dhe extent and magni- 
tude of the evils of life would be fatal to the 
rationality of the universe unless wo believe that 
' their purpose is fulfilled in a better world for 
which life here is a preparation. It is no doubt 
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true, as Dr. Bosanquet shows, that pleasure and 
pain arise from the finite-infinite nature of man 
and are, consequently, unavoidable. But is the 
frightful amount of pain and misery to he found 
in the world to he explained in this way? Is 
so much of suffering the result of our dual 
nature only ? If good and evil, though com- 
mon, must he unequally shared, why should not 
their distribution he on more equitable prin- 
ciples ? It is all very well to say that sufferings 
are opportunities of soul-making. They are as 
often soul-destroying. How much consolation, 
one wonders, would Dr. Bosanquet’s philosophy 
afford to the inhabitants of ravaged Belgium 
and stricken Trance ! So long as we understand 
that the root of our pleasure and pain is in our 
own nature, “we cannot,” argues Dr. Bosanquet, 
“pick and choose among the hazards and hard- 
ships which em pirically confront us. We can- 
not say that so much of evil would he very 
well, but this which we find is more than we 
can put up with.”f Is it possible for any one 
overwhelmed by the misfortunes of life to he so 
heroic as this unless he is supported by the 
conviction of better things to come? “The 
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sons© of nniisei'y unrfilisvod, as Mr. Balt'oui 
forcibly puts it, “of wrongs unredressed, of 


griefs beyond remedy, of failures without hope, 
of physical pain so acute that it seems the one 


overmastering reality in a world of shadows, 
of mental depression so deadly that it welcomes 
physical pain itself as a relief these and all 
the crookednesses and injustices of a crooked 
and unjust world, may well overload our 


spirits and shatter, the springs of our eneigies, 
if to this world only we must restrict our 


gaze.”^ 

It is not possible to deal here, with all the 
important points which T>r. Bosanquet has 
raised in his discussion of the destiny of the 
finite self. His view is the outcome of the 
theory in which he argues with Mr. Bradley; 
that all limited modes of being, all finite 
individuals are transformed and absorbed in 
the Absolute. Persons, like everything else, 
are rooted in the Absolute, are elements, not 


members as Dr. Bosanquet tells us, of the 


Absolute, but the all-inclusive reality in com- 
prehending them transmutes and rearranges 


^ and Addresses^ IX 291 , 
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th.em. Nothing, from the ultimate point of 
view, remains as it appears to our limited com- 
prehension. The separateness and mutual ex- 
clusiveness of the finite selves is due not to 
their strength hut to their impotence. It arises 
from the separation of a limited portion of the 
total content of reality from its context. To 
realise our personality is “ to absorb ourselves 
in our exclusiveness.” Perfection or comple- 
tion of our being, therefore, is incompatible 
with the continuance of the exclusive self. It 
implies that “ we should include much more 
material and lose something of our exclusive- 
ness.” But why should the extension of the area 
of our being mean the weakening of the link with 
our past self or the dissipation of personality ? 
The ever- widening circle of the contents of the 
growing self must surely continue to be centred 
in the unitv of the self-same consciousness. A 
little child develops into a great philosopher- 
hut the latt3r does not lose the consciousness of 
his identity with or become more impersonal 
than the former. As the same content can 
belong to difl-erent selves like the common base 
of several triangles their increasing perfection 
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means not their exelusion from but rather, mti- 

macv with each other. Dr. BosanQ[uet all along 
lays stress upon the contents of the self and seems 
to fort’-et that the form ot them, rk., self-con- 
seiousiiess is not less essential. Whether the 
fin ite personality survives death or not, “what 
is certainly preserved,” he argues, “ is the con- 
tent of the self, which is secure in the Absolute. ’ 
But if the principle of the conservation of 
values has any meaning, it cannot be that the 
thing of highest value, the ^^orsoncility of 
man, is not conserved. Dr. Bosanq[uet contends 
that what is essential “is not primarily that the 
goal of development should be owr personality 
but that it shall be a personality.” W’hat came 
from Grod is for ever continued in God. But God 
is not of the dead but of the living. The father, 
needs the son q^uite as much as the son the father, 
and in the Absolute spirit they in and through 
their difference are one. The truth is that Dr. 
Bosanquet’s conception of the Absolute requires 
to be amended. Things are not blended with 
each other and merged in the Absolute. It is 
rather the Absolute that is differentiated into 
things in each of which it is realised as a self. 
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whole and undivided.’^ Ultimate reality, that 
is to say, is not a single unitary self, but a 
system of selves objectively expressed in a sys- 
tem of interrelated things. From this point 
of view, selves are not mere elements of but 
members of the Absolute. 

A conception similar to this is put forward 
by Royce in his well known Gifford lectures 
and on it he founds his argument for immorta- 
lity.'^ He conceives of the Absolute as a unity 
of selves, each of which is infinite of its own 
kind. They like the monads of Leibnitz, represent 
the whole world from their own individual and 
unique points of view. The content of experi- 
ence of all of them is the same ; it is the form 
and mode of experiencing that varies. These 
selves, infinite but partial, are interdependent 
on one another through their common relation, 
to God and are unified in God because of their 
distinction from and relation to one another. 
Each one of them requires the others as its 
supplement and its life with them is an eternally 

^ ^ I liaTe tried to sketch this view in an article entitled “ The 
Absolute and the Finite Self/’ in the Philosophical Review (July, 1918), 

The World and the Indhndiid. 
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fulfilled social life in which “ God, the indivi- 
dual of individuals, ndio dwells in all as they 
in him” is self-expressed. The constituent 
members of the “ self-conscious organism of the 
Absolute,” the finite but perfect individuals, are 
infinite iu number “since the Absolute must 
possess an infinite wealth of self -representation.” 
Human selves are fragmentary expressions of 
these eternal selves. God is the unified system 
of the transcendental selves of men and other 
selves like them and in him they, through their 
very union, retain their relative distinction from 
each other. _ “ In God, every individual self, 
however insignificant its temporal endurance 

may seem, eternally possesses a form of con- 
sciousness that is wholly other than this our 
present fiickering form of mortal consciousness. 

Our life, as hid from us now, in the life 
of God, has another form of consciousness than 
the one which we now possess. The mortal 
being's that we now are, are really conscious 
selves only in God and death, from the philoso- 
phical point of view, is only “ an incident in the 
life of a larger individual continuous in mean- 
ing with the individuality that death cuts short.” 
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The included self disappeai’s from view at death 
hut it “ implies an including self-hood continuous 
in meaning with the first.” The moral tasks of 
man are never finished. By serving God fresh 
opportunities of service are created. “The 
service of the eternal is an essentially endless 
service. There can be no last moral deed. ’ 
What is here begun must therefore, be continu- 
ed in another form of existence. Our present 
truncated self is developed into some thing of 
which we, at present, have no conception and 
continued in God, but “ despite God’s absolute 
unity we, as individuals, preserve and attain our 
unique lives and meanings and are not lost in 
the very life that sustains us, and that needs 
us as its own expression.” 

At least two writers influenced by Hegel 
have taken the doctrine of reincarnation into 
serious consideration. l)r. McTaggart discusses 
it at some length in hxs Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology Some Dogmas of Religion seoA 
Professor Mackenzie is willing to admit that 
there is something to be said in favour of it. ^ 
I have not space to deal sufficiently with the 

1 Blements of Constructive Philo soph y. fp'p. 321-23, 449. 
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arguments which Dr. McTaggart has advanced 
in support of the doctrine and must he content 
wdth observing that if it he true it can in no 
sense take the place of belief in continued exis- 
tence in another world as a postulate of the 
moral life. I can see no' difference whatever be- 

ir.. 

tween extinction at death and reincarnation. Im- 
mortality has no meaning unless the surviving 
personality retains the memory of this life and 
the consciousness of identity . ^I In . ■ s 

of course, mean that Ci \ 1 ^ 

must he remembered. All that is required is 
that the bond of conscious connection with the 
past is not broken. I may forget almost all 
the incidents of my childhood but nevertheless I 
know that I am the same person to-day that 
I was in the early years of my life. What have 
I to do with the gentleman, if a gentleman at all, 
that I was in my previous incarnation? Indeed 
I feel that I am much nearer to my fellow 
beings around me than to that personality. It 
is useless to say that he and I are the same 
substance. We have something of infinitely 
higher value than this identity of substance 
between the successive incarnations of the same 
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individual. In the Absolute, here and now, Yve 
are all one. No practical problem of life is 
solved bv the theory of reincarnation It is 
supposed to account for the inequalities of this 
life. But present inequality cannot arise out 
of past equality. There must have been inequal- 
ities in the past at whatever point of time you 
begin. And if it takes all sorts of things to 
make a world, inequality in some shape or other 
there must always be. The doctrine of rebirth, 
Professor Mackenzie tells us, “ has undoubtedly 
a certain fascination.” I do not know what the 


general feeling about the matter may be, but, 
speaking for myself, I can say that nothing is 
more shocking to me than the idea of coming 
back to this world again. If the Almighty gave 
me a choice between extinction and reincarna- 


tion, I should without a moment’s hesitation 
choose the former. The only thing attractive 
in the doctrine is that there is an element of 
humour in it. Just think of the mighty effort 


which Hei 


gel reborn, unless killed in the war, is 
this moment, as an undergraduate 
of some university, to understand the meaning 


making 


of what he wrote a century ago ! . 
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Among the writers whose views we have eon- 
sideredj Mr. Bradley alone, curiously enough, 
says anything helpful as to how, assuming that 
survival is a fact, another life and another world 
may be conceived.' M e, of course, only sug- 
gests possihilities and is far from holding that 
what is supposahle is real or even probable. We 
have seen that to maintain with Hegel that God 
is fully revealed in this world is to render life 
after death inconceivable. There must be sur- 
• roundings in the midst of Avhich such life can 
he lived. The ordinary idea on the subject is 
that the soul after death continues to exist in 
God in a purely spiritual world. For such a view 
the opposition between the natural world and 
the spiritual world is fundamental. A dualism 
of this sort, however, is shown by Hegel to be 
wholly untenable. Spirit not unfolded into a Avorld 
of facts is a false abstraction just as a world of 
facts not centred in and experienced by mind 
is unreal. The one idea against which Hegel 
inveighs at every turn is that of a transcendent 
God. But because God is not somewhere 
beyohd the world in which we live, it does 

/ ^ JSasa^s on Triithand BeciUtyjOliWbp^ X^^ 
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not follow that he is completely manifested 
in it. The sensible wmrld, the world we call 
real, may he a part only of a wider reality. 
As Mr. Bradley suggests, “ what we call our 
real environment may be the merest fraction of 
the universe.” It is “ the universe of those 
things which are continuous in space with my 
body and in time with the states arid the actions 
of that bodv.” As such, it is the outcome of an 
ideal construction w'^e make for the practical pur- 
poses of life. , Though it is the only place where 
at present it is possible for us to live and work, it 
“ may, for anything we know, be one of the least 
pieces of reality and there may be an indefinite 
number of other real worlds superior to our own.” 
All these worlds, however, must be viewed as 
comprised within a single system of reality and 
it is in this inclusive system alone th.at God can 
be regarded as fully revealed. 

Relative with the invisible world and fune- 
tioning in it, there may be an invisible body 
pervading and supporting the perishable physical 
orgariism arid death may mean nothing inore 
than the separation of this body f rom its material 
adj unot. As its ideal counterpart, the surviving 
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soul may continue its career in the environment 
supplied by the encompassing unseen world. 

The world beyond, however, is not purely 
spiritual any more than this world is purely 
matmal.^ Spirit has its content in facts of ex- 
perience and any world, in order to he a world 
at all, must consist of facts experienced by mind. 
The real is also ideal and ideality is nowhere 
except in the real world. xl world of pure ideas, 
eternal essences, bodiless minds is a figment of 
the imagination, an abstraction as false as the 
materialist’s universe of mindless stuff. You 
cannot sever from each other the mutually com- 
plementary elements of a concrete whole and 
place one on this side of the grave and the other 
beyond it. This world, as an experienced world, 
is for mind and as such is spiritual, just as the 
other world consisting of facts which can be real 
only as known must be an objective world and, 
therefore, in essence, of the same kind as the 
world in which we exist at present. We are too 
ready to assume that what lies beyond the ken 
of our senses at present is, as such, spiritual, 
forgetting that to beings differently situated and 
possessing senses of another sort, it may appear 
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to be as ‘ material ’ as the things around us. 
There is nothing which is not both physical and 
spiritual from different points of vie\r. To form 
an unduly low estimate of our present abode and 
to sigh for a realm of purely spiritual entities is 
the outcome of want of reflection and false philo- 
sophy. If your spiritual world is not here, it is 
nowhere, and any sphere into which you may be 
introduced after death is bound to be surprisingly 
analogous to this. The only difference which 
may be expected is that there our hopes and 
aspirations will be better fulfilled and the condi- 
tions of higher life will be more favourable than 
on this planet. But everywhere the real world 
must be of the same stuff, unspiritual if you 
view it superficially and spiritual if you take it 
at its maximum. Ultimate reality is only one 
and that reality is the Absolute mind embodiei| 
im a universe of which the visible and the 
invisible worlds are mutually complementary 
elements. 



